. on: ya: 
When you finish reading this issue, place a one-cent 
on this notice, hand same to any postalemployee, and it wi 
be placed in the hands of our soldiers or sailors at the front. 
NO WRAPPING —— NO ADDRESS 
A_ S. Burleson, Postmaster-General, U. S. A. 
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“SUPERIOR” 
WARM AIR HEATER 


containing 


One of the most Novel Ideas 


In 
Warm Air Heater Construction 
Our Famous Feed Door 


which eliminates 


Joint behind the front. 


To the experienced heating contractor this improve 
ment is clear. In the old construction the feed door 
frame is fastened to the feed section or dome by a cement 
joint, and the frequent slamming of the feed door is apt 
to loosen this cement, allowing gas and smoke to escape 
from the furnace into the casting. In our new type 
“SUPERIOR” WARM AIR HEATER, leakage at this 
point is made impossible. The door is fitted directly 
onto the feed section and there is no joint. 


THE DEMAND FOR THIS HEATER IS GROWING 


This means that more profits and satisfied customers are being made by our dealers everywhere. Note some of 
the features of the “SUPERIOR” WARM AIR HEATER: Cup jointed construction throughout—allowing for expan- 
sion and contraction. Two-piece firepot—so strongly built as to last the life of the heater. Correctly designed feed 
section with provision for hot water coil. Hot blast arrangement which insures perfect combustion which means to 
your customers a great saving of fuel. 

We give practical selling assistance of the greatest value to you. 

Write us today and ask us to explain our agency proposition, it will pay you. 


We are also the makers of the well-known “NEW IDEA” PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR CATALOG SHOWING COMPLETE LINE 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


218-220 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HOME OFFICE: UTICA, NEW YORK 
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-RINGEN STOVE CO. 
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A Regular 
' Gold Mine 


to the Dealer, because it is a Bonanza to the Consumer 
(saving him trouble and repair expense, making his fuel bills 
smaller and insuring easily controlled, uniform and healthful 
heat, ventilation and humidity throughout his house) the 





Sectional front view 

















Rear view 


FEONT RANE 


is, on its own merits alone, the most 
attractive Warm Air Furnace propo- 
sition on the market today. Its 
longer fire travel gets most heat from 
the fuel; it stays in order, is easily 
cleaned and has no direct draft to 
warp and buckle. 


Combine the two things—the best Warm Air Furnace on the market, 


Steel Furnace 


Then we help the dealer who handles 
the FRONT RANE, by furnishing all 
sorts of “dealer helps,” and by a Na- 
tional Advertising Campaign in which 
we are spending thousands of dollars 
—one effect of which will be to make 


the FRONT PANE in greater demand. 


Good bye! We're go- 
RASS 


and the Service with which we are backing this furnace—and it is, ing home FRQNT 


indeed, ‘‘a regular Gold Mine” to the Dealer. 


Are you a member of the 


If not, write us for particulars. 


Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. 


4068 Forest Park Ave. 


Club? 





TRADE MARK 
ST. LOUIS, MO. pea. u.s. PAT. OFF. 
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Worry ts as bad for a nation as for an individual. 
We must guard against even the faintest trace of 
The merchants and manu- 


pessimism. 
Duty of facturers of this country owe it as a duty 
Optimism. to themselves and to the nation to preach 


and practice in big and little things a 
saving optimism. These are times that try men’s 
souls. We cannot ignore the tragedies which are in- 
evitable. 
lives on the altar of patriotism. 
ing will come to the humble cottage with the same 


Immense per- 


Many of our bravest sons will lay down their 
Sorrow and mourn 


poignancy as to the palatial mansion. 


sonal sacrifices will be demanded from citizens in 
every walk of life. 

A subtle propaganda of discouragement will be car 
No effort 
the 


and 


ried on throughout every state in the land. 
left weaken the morale of 
American people. In the face of facts 
forthcoming certainties, constructive optimism ceases 


will be untried to 


these 


to be a matter of philosophy and becomes a solemn 
duty. The resources of the United States, physically 
and ethically, are boundless. 
expressed in our art and literature, is developing in 
The reasons for 


Our cultural wealth, as 


proportion to our economic growth. 
positive faith in the future of our Republic are multi- 
plying from day to day. The very war itself in which 
we are engaged—hateful and repulsive as it is to our 
traditions—has been the means of drawing the people 
together in greater understanding of one another, in a 
more intimate fellowship of work and ideals, and in a 
more vivid realization of our Government as a thing of 
substance and humanity. 

We must not lose even the smallest unit of our na- 
tional achievements by giving way to gloomy fore- 
bodings. Industries are the foundation of civilization. 
Not otherwise could be reared the temples of art and 
science. To keep commerce and production, manu- 
facture and merchandizing sound, healthy, and hope- 
ful, is as much a part of the great task of emancipat- 
ing humanity as to dig trenches and charge over the 
top with gleaming bayonets. The lesson, therefore, 
which we all need to take to heart for the coming days 
is that optimism is the very pith and marrow of 
patriotism in the circumstances which surround the 
American Republic in the opening month of the new 
year. Our men at the front must have the sustaining 
consciousness of a united nation flaming high with 
hope and courage. The will to victory must not relax 
for a single moment. In order that we may be strong 
for the tasks, no gloomy thoughts must be given lodge 
ment in the minds of our people. 


Money tied up in stagnant stock is idle wealth. The 
longer the commodities in which it is confined remain 
on the shelves,the more in dwindles in 


Ss ai 
tagnant) value. The overhead expenses of a 
Stnes 1S sore, under a lanical system of cast-Gad 
store, under a logical syste -ost- 
Wasteful. inder a logical system of cost-finc 


ing, are distributed over its entire con- 
tents. Consequently, rent, taxes, wages and deprecia 
tion are constantly eating into the substance of non 
producing capital. There is no escape from the verdict 
of experience as to the outcome of goods which, day 
after day, fail to move into the current of sales. In the 
iajority of cases, they are eventually sacrificed to the 
necessity of releasing what is left of the diminishing 
capital which was originally invested in them. For 
many reasons, it is not practicable to add to their sell 
ing price an amount sufficient to make up for the loss 
due to the causes just mentioned. Hence, some other 
way out of the dilemma must be opened to the dealer. 
Publicity offers the broadest avenue for that purpose. 
It may consist solely of a rightly prepared window dis 
play or it may be combined with advertisement in 
local newspapers. 

One or both of these means will prove effective only 
if employed with good judgment and intelligence. Ad 
vertising is a science which must he studied in the 
sweat of one’s brow. There is no royal road leading 
up to it. Certainly, it is the height of folly to scorn 
it because you think that it has been made compli 
cated by university teachers. The biggest merchants 
in America have profited by the researches of such 
men as Professor Harry L. Hollingworth, instructor 
in psychology in Columbia University and lecturer on 
business psychology in the School of Commerce, New 
York University. He has written a book which, he 
says in the preface, “has resulted from the co-opera- 
tive attempt, on the part of a group of practical busi 
ness men and one or two other individuals whose in 
terests are chiefly scientific, to formulate and sys 
tematize those facts and laws which relate to the proc- 
esses of appeal and response in the selling and adver 
tising of goods.” 

Limits of space prevent our giving a summary of 
This 


much, however, may be said, namely, that what Pro- 


the 300 pages which he devotes to the subject. 


fessor Hollingworth 
the best means for catching and holding the attention. 


calls “interest incentives” are 
The first thing, therefore, to have in mind when plan 
ning your window exhibit is to excite the interest of 


Your 


rewarded 


the men and women who stop to look at it. 


efforts toward this end will be amply 


y 8 tars 
3° a 
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THE FEATURE which stands out most encouragingly 
in the present financial affairs of America is that, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary condi- 
Banks Are tions which prevailed during the past 
year, there have been no signs of panic 
and comparatively few failures. At no 
other time in the history of our country has a decline 
in stocks been so free from any tightness of money. 
The banks have been managed with greater wisdom 
and judgment. Their officials have exercised more 
discrimination in loans and in the character of the 
collateral accepted during the past twelve months. A 
tighter rein has been kept upon the speculative tenden- 
cies of customers with the result that fewer chances 
have been taken than in former years. 

The disinterestedness with which the banks have 
kept in view the requirements of the Government in 
the great struggle which is going on for world democ- 
racy has had the effect of deepening the confidence 
of the people in our financial institutions. This mani- 
fests itself in the greater willingness with which men 
of business are facing the heavy taxes which are being 
levied on income and profits. The banks are in a better 
position to meet whatever contingencies may develop 
during the coming year. Many state banks are taking 
advantage of the strong Federal Reserve System by 
becoming connected therewith. There is a disposition 
on the part of bankers everywhere to avoid shutting 
down too suddenly upon business interests. 

The bank balances and reports of deposits show a 
gratifying improvement in spite of the heavy with- 
drawals incident to the war loans so generously sub- 
scribed to by people in all ranks of life. The reports 
of national banks for the past fiscal year show average 
net earnings on capital of 17.96 per cent. This is the 
highest percentage ever reported. Moreover, the per- 
centage of net earnings in relation to capital and net 
earnings combined was 10.50 per cent—the largest in 
forty-four years. Although corresponding reports 
from state banks are not yet available, it is highly prob- 
able that a proportionate prosperity has also been 
experienced by these institutions. The conclusions to 
be drawn from these facts are of such a nature as to 
justify men in the hardware, sheet metal, and heating 
and ventilating industries in assuming an attitude of 
strong faith in the continuance of our national pros- 
perity. 


Prosperous 








THE ouTLOOK for the year 1918 in the hardware 
industry is clouded by not the slightest shadow of 
despondency. While recognizing the 
shortage of raw materials made neces- 
sary by the priority demands of war 
necessities, those who are in a position 
to forecast the probable trend of the hardware indus- 
try see no diminution of prosperity. In this connec- 
tion the report of J. J. Charles, president of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company deserves to be brought 
to the attention of that small number of hardware 
merchants who are inclined, now and then, to take 
a gloomy view of the future. “We think,” says Mr. 
Charles, “that the year 1917 has been a profitable one 
for those engaged in the hardware business. There 
has been a.large demand all through the year and 


Outlook 
Is Good. 


January 5, 1918. 


there were many advances in prices. The declines in 
values have been few and most have been on items on 
which the Government has fixed prices. The manu- 
facturers of almost all lines of hardware are sold far 
into the future. The scarcity of goods is increasing 
all the time and there is no indication of any change 
in this respect at present. 

“There is nothing in sight to show any decrease in 
the shortage of raw materials and as long as this con- 
tinues there must be a corresponding shortage in 
many lines of finished hardware. The prosperity of 
the agricultural communities leads us to feel that there 
will be a heavy demand for such goods as are used 
by that class of our people. We are, therefore, look- 
ing for a large business during the Spring of 1918.” 

Of course, the foregoing prediction does not signify 
that a considerable increase of business will automati- 
cally come to the hardware dealer. As in other times, 
he must earn it by constant merchandising effort. In 
other words, he must neglect none of the instrumentali- 
ties of business-getting, such as window displays, local 
newspaper advertising, canvassing among prospects in 
localities where such activity is practicable, keeping 
his selling forces keyed up to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm day after day, watching carefully his 
credit accounts, taking advantage of trade acceptances 
wherever possible, and keeping his mind open to new 
ideas and improved methods. 








AppING the expense of advertising a product to the 
cost of its distribution would appear to increase its 
price to the consumer. Nevertheless the 
Advertising ™Ore a commodity is advertised, within 
Cuts Costs. logical limits, the less expensive is the 
cost of its distribution. This paradox is 
responsible for much misunderstanding and consider- 
able deliberate misrepresentation. A paradox is that 
which in appearance or terms is absurd, but yet may 
be true in fact. It is a puzzle to many people that the 
huge appropriations spent in national advertising do 
not increase the price of commodities to the buyers. 

At first glance it seems to be a matter of simple 
arithmetic from the conclusions of which there is no 
other escape. One sum added to another, theoret- 
ically at least, increases the bulk or amount of the sum 
to which the addition is made. Therefore, the ultra- 
conservative merchant, employing this seemingly con- 
clusive logic, propounds the question, “Who pays for 
advertising?” and follows it with the answer, “The 
public pays.” Like all theorists this particular type of 
merchant puts more stress upon his theory than upon 
the facts which cannot be hammered into conformity 
with it. 

To interpret the paradox is an easy task in the light 
of actualities. The truth is that advertising, properly 
used, lowers the cost of selling. All the theorizing in 
the world cannot change this truth. The profits from 
increased sales resultant upon advertising is more than 
enough to pay for the advertising. Consequently, the 
advertising not only pays for itself but has the effect 
of establishing and maintaining a uniform standard of 
excellence in the commodity advertised. The reason 
for this is that once the demand has been created for 
the trade marked article on the strength of its quality, 
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that quality must be maintained in order that the 
money invested in advertising shall not have been ex- 
pended in vain. It is an axiom of advertising that no 
amount of publicity will keep upon the market any 
commodity which fails to maintain a fixed value of 
service and satisfaction. Advertising, therefore, not 
only pays for itself but results in raising standards of 
quality over an ever-widening field of production. Peo- 
ple have learned instinctively to recognize the principle 
that advertising lowers the cost of distribution and 
thus serves their interests. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








The wisdom of the Orient is the slow distillation of 
centuries of meditation: We of the feverish, West 
have no time for contemplation of the eternal verities. 
Wherefore, we miss much of life’s significance. Al- 
ways we are planning in the rush of today for the 
haste of tomorrow. It is good for us to pause amid 
the whirl of things commercial and ponder these sen- 
tences from the Sanskrit: ‘Look to this day, for it is 
the life—the very life of life. In its brief course lie 
all the verities and realities of your existence: The 
bliss of growth, the glory of action, the splendor of 
beauty. For yesterday is already a dream and tomor- 
row is only a vision ; but today, well lived, makes every 
yesterday a dream of happiness and every tomorrow a 
vision of hope. Look well, therefore, to this day. 
Such is the salutation of the dawn.” 

* * 7” 

My friend, P. J. Jacobs of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, is a source of unending delight to those who 
know him. His wit is proverbial. The other morn- 
ing a chap who is an unmitigated bore said to Jacobs: 

“TI suppose I will have to be up all night again. I 
have to make up my expense account.” 

“Why don’t you tell the truth for a change,” sug- 
gested Jacobs, “and get a good night’s rest.” 

* *x * 

A story of dark finance is related by my friend 
Frank Harrison of the Gulf States Steel Company 
(Birmingham, Alabama) who lives in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and is a member of the Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Association. 

“A bank for negroes was opened in a small town 
in Georgia,” he says, “and Rastus Jeremiah Washing- 
ton Isaiah Brown deposited ten dollars. Several weeks 
later he returned to draw out his money. When he 
presented his check the colored cashier looked at it 
doubtfully and said: 

“‘Rastus, you ain’t got any money in dis here bank, 
but I’ll look on de books an’ make sure.’ 

“In a minute he came back and said: ‘Yes, you did 
have $10; but, Nigger, de interes’ done eat up dat 


+e 


money. 
eo. 


This little old earth of ours is only just as long 
around as the reach of a friend’s arm. That’s the way 
I felt when I received a heart-warming letter from 
Charlie S. Williams dated Durban, Natal, South 
Africa. His experience as a hardware salesman fitted 
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him for an investigation of the hardware market of 
South Africa which he has just concluded as commer- 
cial agent of United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce. He ex- 
pects to sail for New York by first direct steamer. He 
says that AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
comes to him quite regularly on the average of about 
sixty days after publication. 

x * 

It warms the cockles of my heart to meet Frank R. 
Cooke, sales representative for Whitaker-Glessner 
Company, sheet metal contractors of Chicago. His 
humor is a healing medicine for depression of spirits. 
Here is one of his prescriptions, to be taken with a 
smile: 

A ham actor applied for a job in a certain stock 
company last week. 

“What can you do?” the manager asked. 

“I can take any part,” the Thespian acknowledged. 
“T have had all sorts of experience, but I am best in 
heavy stuff. My pathos has gained for me encomiums 
everywhere.” 

“Your sob stuff gets across, does it?” 

“Gets across? Let me tell you. The last time | 
played a death scene a man in the audience fainted 
away. And when I sent out to find who it was whom 
I had affected so powerfully I found that it was the 
agent who had insured my life!” 

k * Ox 


There is a poignant solemnity in the poem of James 
Weber Linn which I am reproducing at the end of 
this page. The price of peace, of children’s voices, 
glowing roses, and quiet streams, is the sacrifice of the 
lithe bodies of our young men—but it is not too great 
a price to pay, if we love beauty and honor and hap- 
piness. 

This day 

Of green and gray 

The war seems far and far away; 
Here is plenty, here is peace; 

Children’s voices, clear and _ shrill 


Lift and pass, then all is still 
Sut the wind among the trees. 


‘They Cry Peace’’— 


And yet 
Who can forget 
Fields in France with blood as wet 
As these misty fields of ours? 
Fields in France the sun and rain 
Nor for years can bless again 
Into bearing fruit and flowers. 


If we 
From fear are free 
Here beside our inland sea; 
Watch with joy our roses glow, 
Note the white birch as it gleams 
Doubled in the quiet streams 
Which through our rich pastures flow, 


What price 
Of burning sacrifice 
Paid for our peace? Not once, but twice 
Death has ploughed the fields of France, 
Sowed in horror, reaped in blood, 
While with England she has stood 
’Twixt the world and war’s advance! 


We dare 

No more our prayer 

Offer to God that He will spare 
Us alone the rod and fire: 

Over hills of sacrifice 

Straight and stern our pathway lies 

We were craven otherwise 

To accept our heart’s desire 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








STOVE SALESMEN FORM ORGANIZATION. 


Almost every State in the Southwest from Indiana 
to Texas was represented at a meeting held at The 
Tyler in Louisville, Kentucky, Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, for the purpose of forming an organiza- 
tion of traveling salesmen to co-operate with the stove 
manufacturers of the territory. The result was the 
organization of the Southern Stove Salesmen’s \sso 
ciation, with the following officers : 

Joun Rupert of Lebanon, Kentucky ; 
New Al- 


President: 


Vice-president: JouN SHOEMAKER of 
bany, Indiana ; 
Secretary: Frep Fenton of New Albany, In- 
diana ; 

Treasurer: W. T. 
tucky. 


The board of directors chosen consists of the fore 


,\ARRETY Of Louisville, WKen- 


going officers together with C. FE. Clark of Evansville, 
Indiana, and J. H. Robinson and C. A. Weaver of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Messrs. Rubel, and 
lected as delegates to represent the new organization 
at the annual meeting of the Southern Stove Asso 


Shoemaker lenton were se- 


ciation, which is scheduled to meet at Evansville, In 
diana, next March. 

The drafting of the constitution and by-laws to- 
gether with the selection of the time and place for the 
next and first regular meeting of the new Association 
was left in the hands of the board of directors. 

The idea of organizing the stove salesmen of the 
South and Southwest was suggested at the last meet 
ing of the Southern Stove Association by Mr. lenton 
and that body cordially indorsed it. It is the ambition 
of the promoters of the organization to make it na- 
tional in scope and steps to that end have been taken. 

“e- 


STOVE COMPANY USES TRADE ACCEPTANCES. 


The use of the trade acceptance should be urged 
from the standpoint of self interest on the part of all 
concerned ; it should be urged on broad grounds. Un- 
fortunately it is not commonly realized by the objector 
that the improvement which would follow the general 
adoption of the idea is bound to benefit all legitimate 
business, including that of the objector himself. 

Here is a cheerful letter from the Borden Stove 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It ought to 
encourage those who have not done their part to put 
their shoulders to the wheel: 

“We are interested in trade acceptances and are do- 
ing everything possible to convert our outstanding ac- 
counts into trade acceptances. 
have had great success and this plan has enabled us to 
sell a great many customers whom we would be un- 
willing to sell on open account and we have not had 


For about a year we 


a single trade acceptance ‘go bad,’ as yet. We believe 
in the trade acceptance for patriotic as well as eco- 


nomic reasons.” 
“*e- 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE SENDS USEFUL 
POCKET DIARY AND REMINDER. 


A compilation of facts for daily reference, together 
with ample space for important memoranda under each 
date of the month, has been received from Louis E. 
Swane, Neenah, Wisconsin, sales representative for 
Stove Works in Northern Wisconsin and 
It is a leather-bound book, with a com- 


Detroit 
Michigan. 
partment in the back cover for personal or business 
cards. The first page contains a calendar for the year 
igi8 and is followed by a page for identification and 
similar data. 

\mong the valuable features of the book are first 
aid instructions in case of accident, interest calcula- 
tions, table for computing income on investments, flag 
signals of the United States Weather Bureau, values 
of foreign coins, distances and mail time to foreign 
cities from New York, rates of postage, population 
of incorporated places of United States and Terri- 
tories, distances between American cities compiled 
from the official table of the War Department, fifteen 
pages of maps, metric equivalents of weights and 
measures, anniversaries of historical events custom- 
arily or occasionally observed, and a comparative table 
of time in thirty-two leading cities of the world. Not- 
withstanding this wealth of information, the book is 
so compact that it easily fits into the vest pocket. 

ieiliciecaieaes 
UNDERESTIMATE YOUR POSSIBILITIES AND 
BUSINESS WILL DECLINE. 


Don't neglect the important, vital business rules 
because you think your store is too small, says the 
sorn Ranger, the cleverly written house organ of the 
Born Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It is 
a bad mistake for the small dealer to neglect to dis- 
play his stock in the best possible manner because he 
thinks the size of his business does not warrant it. 
There is no reason why there should not be as much 
system and care spent on a $5,000 stock as there is 
on a stock worth twenty times that amount. By 
the same token, there is no reason why a room 20x30 
feet should not be made as pleasing to the eye as a 
store that covers a whole block. A good many times 
a small display window is arranged so tastefully that 
it far outshines and out-attracts windows several times 
its size right beside it. 

It is hardly possible of course to make a quarter 
page ad as imposing as a full page ad, but it is possible 
and often happens that the quarter page ad attracts 
twice the attention—and sells twice as many goods. 
It’s a sad fault to underestimate your possibilities— 
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to be too humble because you haven't the largest store 
in town. Don’t get into the “My store is too small” 
habit—or your store will always be small. 


o2>- 
->oo 


OFFERS SOLUTION FOR RESALE PRICE 
FIXING PROBLEM. 


Two opposing conceptions of the status of mer- 
chandise that has been sold by the manufacturer to the 
retailer are the primary cause of the perplexing prob- 
lems that center themselves about the question of re- 
sale price fixing. The retailer contends that with the 
passing of the physical purchase into his hands, the 
clear title to the goods he has bought also passes from 
the original owner to him. On the other hand, the 
manufacturer, who has built up a goed will that in- 
evitably accompanies his merchandise in whosever 
hands it may happen to be at any given moment, feels 
that he cannot, with the passing of his product into 
the distributor’s possession, relinquish all responsibil- 
ity for, and hence all interest in that product. 

Appearing before the Federal Trade Commission, 
now in session in Washington, hearing evidence for 
and against the legality and desirability of a system of 
resale price fixing by the manufacturer, Wm. H. Inger 
soll, of R. H. Ingersoll & Brother, offered what he re- 
gards as a solution of the problem, which recognizes 


the claims >»f both factions. 
Article Belongs to Retailer. 


“When the grocer buys his Ivory soap,” said Mr. 
Ingersoll, “he buys the physical commodity, and that 
he owns, and it belongs to him, and he can do what- 
ever he pleases weth that, just as the Supreme Court 
said he could. But who would contend that the Ivory 
brand, worth millions of dollars, belongs to him when 
he buys a dozen bars of soap? It does not, of course. 
That goodwill belongs to the Ivory people. They cre- 
ated it; they own it; it is theirs, and on the same doc- 
trine that the man can do what he pleases with what 
he owns, why cannot the Ivory soap people do what 
they please with what they own—the trade mark ? 

Good Will Belongs to Maker. 

“The makers delivered to the man physical soap, 
plus a trade mark, a brand, which gave the buyer of 
the soap access to their market. It was the identifica- 
tion. It was the key to unlock the great willingness of 
the people to take Ivory soap, this soap that he bought, 
but they continued to own that trade mark. They did 
not sell that with the dozen bars. Why can they not 
do what they please with what they own, the same as 


the man who buys the soap? 
Give Up Trade Mark if You Cut Prices. 


“If the man wants to sell the soap at any price he 
pleases, yes, but let him take off the wrapper, throw it 
away and assume the obligation of creating the market 
for the soap, but if he wants to take advantage of 
what the other man has done to create a willingness 
on the part of the people to buy that soap, must not 
that, in morals and trade ethics, must he not treat his 
name and trade mark as he requests? In other words, 
should he not be allowed to sell that soap with a 
license, something like this: 

““T sell you this soap; | put my mark on it; if you 
wish to sell the soap with my mark on it, you must do 
it so and so. You cannot use my name in this and this 
manner. But the soap belongs to you; you can do with 
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it as you please. Remove my name. The soap is yours. 
Sell it, treat it in any manner that you please.’ ”’ 





WAR EXPENSE WILL BE WORTH WHILE. 


“T suppose not many fortunate byproducts can come 
out of a war,” said President Wilson in his speech to 
the War Savings Committee, “but if the United States 
can learn something about saving out of this war it 
will be worth the cost of the war; I mean the literal 
cost of it in money and resources. I suppose we have 
several times over wasted what we are now about to 
We have not known that there was any limit 
we are now finding out that there 


spend. 
to our resources ; 
may be if we are not careful.” 
ETS 
OBITUARY. 


Charles F. Mertz. 

An exemplary career of business success from mod- 
est beginnings closed December 31, 1917, with the 
death of Charles F. Mertz in Rochester, New York. 
The deceased was born February 24, 1866, in Roch- 
ester and received his education in schools of that 
city. By diligence and ambition he worked his way 
up from the ranks of the Co-operative Foundry Com- 
pany of Rochester to the responsible position of sec- 
retary-treasurer of the firm, to which he was pro- 
moted in 1912. 

He took a leading part in the promotion and ex- 
tension of organization in the stove manufacturing in- 





Charies F. Mertz. 


dustry and in 1914 was elected treasurer of the Na 
tional Manufacturers. His 


tranquil, even-tempered disposition endeared him alike 


Association of Stove 


to his business associates, acquaintances, and numerous 


friends. There is keen regret among all who knew 
him at his sudden and untimely passing away. The 


example of his zeal, courtesy and kindness is a mem 
ory which will long be cherished by those he has left 
behind him. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 











The capital stock of the New Haven Screw Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut, has been enlarged 
from $100,000 to $150,000 and the funds made thus 
available are to be used to take care of the increasing 
business of the company. 

Warehouse property, 160x100 feet, at the southeast 
corner of Superior and Morgan Streets, Chicago, has 
been purchased by A. M. Castle & Company, iron mer- 
chants, who will erect new buildings thereon at a cost 
approximately of $400,000. 

The incorporation is announced of the New Process 
File Company at New Castle, Indiana, with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to manufacture files. W. S. Crum, 
A. A. Brown, and John W. Rodgers are named as the 
directors of the new company. 





WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE 
AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES PROGRAM. 


Problems resulting directly from the war and indi- 
rectly from unusual conditions of rising costs, will be 
dealt with in the 29th annual Convention of the West- 
ern Retail Implement, Vehicle, and Hardware Asso- 
ciation to be held January 15, 16 and 17, 1918, in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. The program of subjects for dis- 
cussion is arranged from a strongly patriotic point of 
view. The officials of the Association realize that the 
most important thing in America today is the winning 
of victory for our arms. This supreme purpose, it is 
recognized, must take precedence over all other in- 
terests, business, social, and personal. 

The conventions of the Association have been noted 
in the past for their large attendance and sustained 
enthusiasm. There is every reason to believe that the 
29th annual Convention will be not less successful. 
The program which has been prepared for the meet- 
ing is certain to attract a large number of merchants 
from the implement and hardware fraternity through- 
out the entire Kansas City territory. A great amount 
of preparation work has been done by the very ef- 
ficient secretary of the Association, H. J. Hodge, whose 
enthusiasm is inspiring. The program is as follows: 

A Message from the Manufacturer—C. S. Brant- 
INGHAM. 

The Implement Dealer’s Duty in Solving the War 
Problems—Proressor P. G. HoLpen. 

Readjustment of the Hardware and 
Susiness After the War.—J. A. Crate. 
Answering the Call—T. N. Wirren. 


Implement 


Efficiency in the Hardware Store—A playlet under 
management of Ep. Briair. 

Simplified Accounting System—Illustrated Report 
of Committee. 

Question Box—The questions will pertain to the 
new problems. 

Honor Roll of members and sons and daughters of 
members who have given their services to their coun- 
try. 

Particular attention will be given in the Convention 
to the difficulties which arise from the increasing costs 
of supplies in the implement and hardware business. 
It is the opinion of the officials of the Association that 
open and frank discussion of this vexing question will 
have the effect of bringing about a more uniform at- 
titude on the part of the retailers in the territory cov- 
ered by the activities of the Association. The invi- 
tation which they extend to every implement, vehicle, 
and hardware dealer in their part of the country car- 
ries with it a special sincerity and earnestness because 
they feel that the retailers must get together and work 
in closer harmony for the welfare of their business. 
In addition to this purpose, it is highly important that 
these merchants come together fgr the co-ordination 
of patriotic endeavor, to the end that the implement 
and hardware business may serve our country more 
effectively through organized effort. 





-eor 


OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
PLANS CONVENTION. 


An interesting program is being prepared for the 
annual Convention of the Ohio Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, which is to take place February 19, 20, 21, 
and 22, 1918, in Columbus, Ohio. A number of prom- 
inent speakers have been secured to address the meet- 
ing upon matters of national importance. Unless un- 
foreseen circumstances intervene, Governor George B. 
Cox of Ohio will be in attendance at the Convention 
and will deliver an address upon some timely topic 
the title of which will be announced later. It is the 
intention of the Convention to have a very thorough 
discussion of the problems in hardware merchandiz- 
ing which have arisen during the past year. 

oo 


HARDWARE MAN IS HONORED. 





The Retail Trade Board of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston, Massachusetts, has elected as its 
chairman F. Alexander Chandler of the firm of 
Chandler & Farquhar Company, dealers in hardware. 
The Board includes in its membership more than eight 
hundred of the largest retailers in the city of Boston. 
The position of chairman, therefore, is one of unusual 
honor. Mr. Chandler’s election to this important of- 
fice is evidence of the high esteem in which he is held 
by his fellow merchants. 
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CALIFORNIA WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
HOUSES CONSOLIDATE. 


Baker & Hamilton, Incorporated, in business in San 
Francisco, California, since 1853, have merged their 
interests with the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company 
of that city, wholesale hardware dealers. The new 
corporation will be known as Baker, Hamilton & 
Pacific Company, with a capital stock of $4,250,000, 
of which $3,000,000 will be in preferred stock and 
$1,250,000 in common stock. The officers of the new 
company are: W. T. Smith, chairman of the board 
of directors; Alexander Hamilton, president. The 
first board of directors consists of W. T. Smith, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Philip S. Baker, Herbert Fleish- 
hacker, Jesse W. Lilienthal and A. S. Holmes. The 
policies of the present companies and all their lines 
of activities will be continued as heretofore. Baker & 
Hamilton, Incorporated, has numerous branches and 
agencies in the larger cities and towns of California. 
The Pacific Hardware & Steel Company was the con- 
solidation of Miller, Sloss & Scott, Huntington-Hop- 
kins Company, Hawley & Company, J. De La Mont- 
anya and Geo. W. Gibbs & Company. It is the inten- 
tion of the new company to broaden the extent of its 
selling field and to engage in foreign trade in Aus- 
tralia, the Orient, and other trans-Pacific countries. H. 
J. Read, formerly with Baker & Hamilton, will be sales 
manager of the new organization. 


“*e- 


SUCCUMBS TO CUPID’S WILES. 


‘ 


' 





Ben M. Smith, desk clerk at the Hardware Club of 
Chicago, in spite of his youthfulness had acquired a 
reputation for being impervious to the blandishments 
of the many lassies who slanted longing eyes in his 
direction. There was distinct surprise, therefore, in 
local hardware circles when the news spread about 
that he was married December 29th, 1917, to Lillian 
EK. Robbins. The ceremony was performed by Judge 
Franklin. After a short honeymoon the young people 
will be at home, 51 East 59th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mr. Smith is the recipient of many congratulations. 
He has gained the good will of the members of the 
Hardware Club of Chicago and visitors by his court- 
eous and efficient management of the various duties 
involved in his position as desk clerk. 

-~o- 
NEW YORK MAN’ TRANSFERS PATENTS 
FOR AUTO REPAIR COASTER. 

William B. Foster, Utica, New York, assignor to 
Foster Brothers Manufacturing Company, Utica, New 
York, has secured United States patent rights, under 
number 1, 249,735, for an auto repair coaster described 


in the following: 


In an auto repair coaster, the combination 
£249,785.. * of a rectangular rigid frame composed of 
——— angle iron side pieces and end pieces and 
corner pieces against the outer edges of 
* which bear the flanged side and end pieces, 
» said corner pieces having a recessed portion 
on their lower face, casters mounted on the 
recessed portion of the bottom of said cor- 
ner pieces, a supporting surface of flexible 
material stretched on said frame and shoulders on said cor- 
ner pieces against which fit the extremities of said side and 
end pieces. 
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SOUTHERN FIRM REORGANIZES. 


News comes from Cavert, Fall & Miller of Nash- 
Tennessee, representing hardware manufac- 
that J. W. Fall has withdrawn from 

His retirement is prompted by the desire to 


ville, 

turers, 
the firm. 
engage in a business which will do away with the 
necessity of travel. His place is to be taken by M. G. 
Lipscomb. During his long and creditable association 
with the firm, Mr. Fall made many deep and genuine 
friendships among its customers; and the loss of his 
active participation in the business will be keenly felt 
The reorganized firm is to be known as 
Mr. Fall takes occasion 


by the trade. 
Cavert, Miller & Lipscomb. 
of the néw firm’s announcement to thank all its cus- 
tomers for the many favors and courtesies which he 
enjoyed at their hands when he was traveling under 
the firm’s auspices. 

——_—___+-#- 


NEEDS OF FOREIGN MERCHANTS REQUIRE 
CLOSE ATTENTION. 


Because business men in this country do not confine 
their attention to the specific requirements of the 
prospective foreign purchaser, American consular 
officers engaged in trade-promotion work abroad often 
find that their efforts do not bring the desired results. 
Reports by United Stafes representatives indicate the 
futility of furnishing foreign merchants with indis- 
criminate offers of service that have little relation to 
their actual wants. Such a policy may possibly be re- 
garded as an evidence of energy and vigilance in the 
cultivation of foreign markets, but its effect is fre- 
quently the reverse of that intended. _—Injudicious 
zeal and hasty, ill-considered correspondence is likely 
to retard rather than promote the establishment of 
trade relations. 

Consul General Alfred A. Winslow, stationed at 
Auckland, New Zealand, reports an instance of this 
kind. A “trade opportunity” had been sent in relative 
to certain equipment, and this was published in Com- 
merce Reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The information furnished in connection 
with this “opportunity” was very specific in respect to 
the exact requirements of the New Zealand inquirer. 
The latter, to use his own words, “was inundated with 
literature of every description,” yet he did not get the 
specific information for which he had asked. As a 
whole, communications were vague and irrelevant. 

Thus a definite opportunity for American trade was 
lost and, moreover, a bad impression was created in 
the mind of the New Zealand buyer, who had stated 
precisely what he desired and who had a right to ex 
pect exact and definite information in answer to his 
inquiry. American business men have often empha- 
sized the need of detailed information for all trade 
opportunities ; and they should appreciate that when a 
foreign merchant asks definitely for some one thing 
he can not and will not be satisfied with a letter offer 


ing anything else. 


——_—__—__—__~--9@-- —— 
When a customer doubts your word, make up your 
mind there is something radically wrong with your 


appearance or with your talk. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








FOURTH HONORS ARE ALSO ACHIEVED BY 
PREVIOUS PRIZE WINNER. 


‘ 
In last week’s issue it was noted that the winner of 
Third Prize in the recent AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Record Window Display Competition had 





will no doubt wonder how a window display contain- 
ing so little material could have gained precedence in 
the minds of the judges over numerous others which 
held many more articles in an attractive arrangement. 
A little study and consideration, however, should con- 
vince them of the drawing power and ultimate ef- 





Window Display Awarded Fourth Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition 
Arranged by H. W. Goeller for the Palace Hardware House, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


also been awarded prizes in previous contests, and the 
same situation applies to the winner of the Fourth 
Prize, H. W. Goeller, now of the Erie Hardware 
House, Erie, Pennsylvania, whose prize-winning dis- 
play was prepared for the Palace Hardware House of 
Erie while he was still employed there. His former 
exhibits prepared for the Palace Hardware House 
elicited much praise when submitted in our 1915 and 
1916 Competitions, and aside from bringing him cash 
prizes, served to place him definitely in the front rank 
of hardware window trimmers. 

The exhibit which won for him Fourth Prize in the 
1917 contest, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
embodies the same fundamental ideas as those which 
brought him high honors in the past. It radiates withal 
a feeling of beautiful simplicity, and some trimmers 


fectiveness of such a display as that pictured here- 
with. The sales-producing power of a window exhibit 
is not gauged by the number of articles displayed 
therein, but rather by the arrangement and appearance 
of the articles, no matter whether they be few or many 
in number. That this display did prove decidedly 
effective is shown in the following description which 
supplements the photograph of the display: 

“This was one of our style show windows, and was 
considered a masterpiece in hardware decorating and 
also increased the sale of our Community Silver ap- 
proximately 50 per cent during the time the display 
was in the window. 

“The background was made of composition board 
painted a dull white finish, then divided into sections 
by using lattice strips painted with gold bronze, each 
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one of these sections containing a panel made of imi- 
tation marble paper with a border of gold picture 
moulding. 

“The scroll work at the top of background also 
made of composition board and painted a dull white 
finish. The border around the edge of this scroll 
work was made of %-inch rope painted with gold 
bronze. 

“Pedestals draped with red velvet, floor covered 
with white cheesecloth, puffed, a big bunch of asters 
in a wicker vase completed the display. 

“The show cards reads as following: Rear card— 
‘Style, Service, Quality and Perfect Satisfaction.’ 
Card on vase—‘Goods in this window on the main 
floor. Card in foreground—Community Silver is 
built by overlaying solid silver upon a backbone of 
stiffer metal. Especially thickened at the wearing 
points. Warranted for 50 years.’” 

In the judgment of H. W. Goeller, artistic arrange- 
ment and singleness rather than variety of articles 
are the most important factors in the successful win- 
dow exhibit. In a letter expressing his views on the 
subject, he writes: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

| make a specialty of neatness, and not too much 
merchandise. 
many good displays, which otherwise would make good 


This, in many instances, is what spoils 


business getters. 

Window trimming of today is considered an art and 
should be carried along artistic lines. Of course there 
are localities where art cannot be considered, where the 
miscellaneous displays pay better. But the location of 
one’s store has to be figured when making displays. 

Mechanical displays, of course, draw better than any 
other, but are never satisfactory as they hardly ever 
run when installed in the window. At least this has 
been the writer’s experience. Usually I trim my dis- 
plays to conform with the line of merchandise I intend 
to display, that is, if displaying silverware, | try to 
make my background, draperies, etc., as rich as possible 
—in most cases using velvet. But when displaying 
tools, I use cheesecloth or crepe paper. 

Show cards are the main attraction, and should be 
in every window trina but they should be made right. 
If you cannot make them right, it is better to spend a 
few cents and have your local sign man make them 
because a poor show card will spoil any good display. 

Every trimmer has his original ideas but I do not 
believe there are any of us that cannot learn something 
from the other fellow’s work; and AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND Harpware Recorp should be thanked for the 
many reproductions of the “other fellow’s” displays 
during the year. This is a great help to all of us, and 
it is appreciated by the writer. 

In closing, I wish to congratulate Mr. Smith on his 
fine prize-winning display. This, in my opinion, is 
one of the best scenic displays I have ever seen and, 
no doubt, was a dandy business puller. It is such dis- 
plays as this that help to boost the window business. 





a 
Erie, Pennsylvania, December 23, 1917. 
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EMPHASIZES VALUE OF WINDOW DISPLAY. 


A great deal has been said in all our leading mag- 
azines (that is those that reach the merchant) upon the 
value of proper window display. Experts in this line 
differ widely as to which of the different styles of dis- 
play bring the greatest results financially to the man 
who does the paying. 

Walk about any city or town during shopping hours 
and you will see a group of people standing before 
some free show or novelty window attraction—by nov- 
elty is meant not only movable, something in motion, 
but something that is unusual, a thing which will at- 
tract either by its motion, its neatness, or its originality 
—and that crowd is taken before that display out of 
Human Curiosity. 

Do you, as a merchant, or does the merchant you are 
working for, appreciate that crowd? Surely the con- 
clusive arguments we have had on the value of window 
display, leave little doubt as to the selling power of 
your show window and how can that window have 
any selling power if you cannot get the passing public 
to look at it—and to get that passing public to look at 
your show window, you must have something of a 
novelty in that window to stop them, not necessarily so 
large that it will detract from the merchandise dis- 
played therein, but of sufficient size to hold that crowd 
and compel them to see your displays. 

A novelty window decoration must necessarily be 
done by a man who is a first class artist in all the 
branches of decorating, whether with brush, pencil, 
drape, or other material because he has continually 
something different on which to experiment—ideas are 
found and can be used daily, which are convertible for 
display purposes. You may be on your way to lunch, 
to the theater or perhaps just sitting home when you 
are attracted by something unusual, immediately put 
that idea into a form of display, and work it out to be 
used in your show window. 

Our great daily newspapers constantly suggest good 
things—almost every great display has been taken from 
current events of which the knowledge gained was re- 
ceived through the public press. Such things as the 
great Baltimore fire, the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius, the 
sinking of the Titantic, the International Athletic Meet, 
the great Corning (N. Y.) railroad wreck, the stealing 
of the Mona Lisa, the much talked of 
New York police graft have suggested the greater 
In fact, to be a 


and even 
number of my own best displays. 
novelty window artist, one must be a reader, a thinker, 
and have some inventing possibilities. 

Current events suggest the majority of good educa 
tional window displays. Our advice to the window 
trimmer is to allow the people of your locality to learn 
that something new can be found in Mr. So and So’s 
show window. You not only extend the advertising 
possibilities of your firm and employer, but at the same 
time you are making yourself more valuable. 

: sibeentieiconeaiidiiiiitesisind = 
The man who shrinks from battle, even though the 
forces opposed may appear overwhelming, takes away 
from the strength of his comrades. Retail hardware- 
men should stand together. 
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Retailers Who Study the Selling and Display 
Methods of Big Stores Gain More Profit 


By Irwin SPEAR 








The successful retailers of today, the men who are 
forging ahead, are those who most use and improve 
upon what has been proved profitable by others, 
whether predecessors, contemporaries, or competitors. 
A “captain of industry” who for many years has been 
president of a large and thriving manufacturing con- 
cern, once said in addressing a convention of his sales- 
men: “I attribute much of my success to my faculty 
of observing what others do and then adopting or 
adapting their methods to fit my own business.” 

His statement contains a greater truth than appears 
on the surface. Originality is a rare quality. Every- 
thing under the sun evolved from something in ex- 
istence before it. The average merchant has many 
things demanding close personal attention all the time. 
He has—or he thinks he has—‘no time” to devote to 
observation of what others are doing. 

liguratively speaking, he is too busy hoeing his own 
potatoes to keep an eye on his neighbor’s. In one 
sense this is right. Minding one’s own business is 
laudable. Whether a merchant gains or loses by keep- 
ing tab on competition is simply a question, of whether 
he lets competition worry him or simply views it with 
calm disinterestedness in order to “size up” the situa- 
tion. 

There is one way in which unquestionably the re- 
tailer can benefit much by observation. That is, by 
visiting the large stores, especially the department 
stores, on his trips to the metropolitan centers. Nearly 
every live dealer now has resumed the old time prac- 
tice of making a trip to market from time to time. He 
finds that a better feeling develops between the whole- 
saler and himself as a result of such visits. It is 
human nature to think more of a man whom you have 
shaken by the hand and possibly dined with, than of 
one who is merely a name on a ledger. 

Putting that aspect of the matter to one side, how- 
ever, it pays the retail merchant to visit the large retail 
stores in a large city. Retailers should make it a 
point, when in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, or other 
large towns, to take a day off from the wholesale dis- 
trict and devote it entirely to “sightseeing” in the re- 
tail shopping district. They will pick up ideas in this 
way that may mean as much as any bargains they 
might run across among the jobbing houses or in manu- 
facturers’ salesrooms. 

We live in an age that moves rapidly. The methods 
of today are superseded tomorrow. We have to keep 
step with progress or we are left behind in the march. 
The dealer—yes the manufacturer and jobber—who 
reads this knows dozens of his fellows who are allow- 
ing themselves to be left behind. It is always some 
other fellow! To the retailer I say: Next time you 
go to market try this plan. Make one day of your stay 
a holiday in which business and pleasure are combined. 
And, to the man who loves his work, that is the truest 





holiday. It will prove a chance for “potentializing,” so 
to speak, for the benefit of your business. 

Go into as many of the big stores as possible on this 
holiday and see as much as your eyes will let you. 
Here are a few of the things you may see and store 
away in memory for future use: 

(1) 

(a) 

(b) 
goods. 

(c) 

(2) 


External appearance of stores— 
General impression conveyed by building. 
Windows, number, arrangement, fixtures and 


Seasonableness of displays. 
General layout of store interior— 

(a) Relation of various departments to floors. 

(b) Relation of departments to street entrances. 

(c) Special offer tables. 

(d) Lighting. 

(e) Crowd-attracting features, if any. 

(£) Methods of handling sales. 

(g) Elevators, escalators. 

(h) Other features of store service, as waiting and 
writing and lunch rooms, etc. 

The exterior of a store, like the exterior of a man, 
conveys certain impressions. A tastefully designed, 
harmoniously decorated front is a good indication of 
the character of the goods and the breadth of the 
policy. Many a store has made capital of its exterior. 
Some stores “stand cut” because they are always kept 
attractively painted, or have distinctive architectural 
features. In such cases, note them carefully, making 
a mental picture of the signs, entrances, brasswork, 
etc. You may be able to put your impressions to work 
for the improvement of your own store exterior. 


Windows of metropolitan stores are a source of 
never-failing interest and education. If you do not do 
anything else, take a walk along the main business thor- 
oughfare of the city and study the windows attentively. 
This much you certainly can do. You will learn much 
by observing the kinds of merchandise shown—the 
styles and designs. Close observation of fixtures is 
also valuable. New fixture ideas are being brought out 
from time to time and it will prove worth while to 
study their merits and defects as shown by a com- 
parison of the various windows. 

It will be interesting also to note the appropriateness 
of the displays. If you happen to be in the city while 
some holiday is approaching probably you will see dis- 
plays worthy of use by your own trimmer. A good 
plan is to jot down in your memorandum book any- 
thing you see that impresses you. A well-know busi- 
ness man is quoted as advising business men to make 
written notes of the ideas and suggestions that come 
to them in the course of the day. “Trust nothing to 
memory,” is his slogan, and writing a thing makes it 
stick in one’s mind. 

The interior of the big stores will furnish the most 
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ideas. Notice how show cases, counters and stock are 
arranged for maximum convenience, space economy 
and selling effect. In the larger stores it is instructive 
to note the location of the departments with regard to 
the floors, especially as to the departments which are 
accorded ground floor space. 

The basement of a big store is usually a study in 
value-giving. Some shrewd merchandiser several 
years ago conceived the idea of devoting the basement 
to goods at popular prices. By charging a lower pro- 
portion of the rent to the basement departments, as 
was equitable, it became possible to make materially 
lower prices on basement goods. The idea succeeded 
wonderfully with the public. Other stores quickly took 
up the plan and today the “bargain basement” is a mat- 
ter of course in department store merchandising. 

An interesting feature of many department stores is 
the placing of certain departments near street en- 
trances; and you will find it interesting to note the 
“special offer” tables, if any—and there certainly will 
be some in all stores catering to medium or low-priced 
trade. Lighting effects are worthy of consideration. 
Retailers are realizing more and more the dollars and 
cents value of a well-lighted store. The lower cost of 
electric current has meant a more extensive use of it 
and now the store that is not thickly studded with in- 
In many stores the 
Sest of all and new- 


candescent bulbs is the exception. 
white arc light is still preferred. 
est are the reflected lights. These are suspended from 
the ceiling in shallow receptacles which throw the rays 
up to the ceiling whence they are reflected downward. 
The effect is soft and beautiful, and the fixtures lend 
themselves to admirable artistic treatment. 

Very often interior displays are made of objects of 
universal interest, or exhibits not intended for sale, 
but merely as attention-getting features and talk cre- 
ators. Such was a real Wright aeroplane suspended in 
the rotunda of a great Chicago establishment during 
the aviation meet last summer. Be sure to make some 
purchases in order to observe how up-to-date stores 
handle individual sales. One wise retailer, from a 
small tawn went into a large Chicago store and intro 
ducing himself asked to be shown about. He was in- 
troduced to the proprietor who showed him every 
courtesy, and the two passed a half hour very profit- 
ably, swapping ideas. The small town dealer got an 
insight into the conduct of a progressive store in a big 
city and the city man got a breath of inspiration from 
the enthusiasm of the “up-State” man. Doth were glad 
of the meeting and both were helped. 

~o- 


AUSTRALIAN INVENTS KEYLESS LOCK. 


August D. Newman, Cangai, New South Wales, 
Australia, has procured United States patent rights, 
~s under number 1,249,460, for a keyless 
e lock described in the following: 


A lock including a casing and shackle. a 
locking bolt adapted to retain said shackle. 
a sliding frame mounted for oscillation 
within said casing, the said frame being 
connected with said bolt and adapted when 
rotated to move said bolt, means for hold- 
ing said frame against rotation, and the 
said frame preventing movement of said 
bolt except when moved outwardly of said 
casing. 
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AMERICAN CONSUL AT BRISTOL TELLS OF 
GOOD EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES. 





As a result of the circumstances arising from the 
war, writes Consul J. S. Armstrong, Jr., at Bristol, 
England, that country has become more dependent 
upon the United States for supplies of many other 
commodities, and there has been an influx of Ameri- 
can products that Bristol importers had previously 
obtained from other sources, such as wire nails, glass- 
ware, cotton knit goods, spelter, etc. The result of this 
diversion of trade to the United States has been that 
many American manufacturers have entered the export 
field for the first time, and an extensive foreign trade 
has been established in many goods which, is reason- 
able foresight is used, can sustain the very keen com 
petition anticipated later. 

It is obvious that the American manufacturer who 
makes a favorable impression at present will have sev- 
eral advantages over future competitors after normal 
channels of trade are restored. Buyers in Bristol are 
entirely satisfied witii thejr present American connec 
tions, and being of a conservative nature, will not be 
likely to venture a change if American goods are of- 
fered at a price and of a quality comparing favorably 
with quotations from rival sources. The manufac 
turer in the United States has cut down his cost of 
production by efficient and systematic factory methods, 
while the European factories are meeting with greatly 
increased costs of labor and consequently of produc- 
tion, 

Several essentials must be considered at the present 
time as a precaution against the trade rivalry expected 
after the war. The American exporter with an eye 
to future business should take every advantage of the 
present opportunity to make a favorable impression 
on his war customers by giving due consideration to 
the peculiar requirements of the market, by adhering 
conscientiously to his agreements, by making quota 
tions readily understood by British customers, and by 
offering as much credit as is reasonable where investi 
gation warrants confidence. 

Buyers in the Bristol district who imported from 
European houses before the war were accustomed to 
receive quotations for goods delivered to destination, 
and now that they tradesmen 
across the Atlantic they show an inclination to expect 
American exporters who do not find 


are dealing with 
the same thing. 
it practicable to quote c. 1. 
when making quotations f. 0. b. port of departure to 


f. destination are advised 


give their British customers, when practicable, an esti 
mate of what the ocean freights, insurance charges, 
and other costs will be, or such particulars as will en 
able the buyer readily to estimate what the goods will 
cost him by the time they have arrived. 

Although long-drawn-out credit as a selling argu 
ment is expected to appeal to the least desirable kind 
of buyer, American firms should be rationally liberal 
and grant credits that compare favorably with those 
heretofore offered by European firms. [special at 
tention should be given to the particular requirement 
of the market as regards quality, style, size, and pack 
ing, so far as it does not involve radical changes in 


machinery. 
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HARDWARE MEN HOLD MEETING. 


The annual conference of the traveling salesmen 
and executives of Strevell Paterson Hardware Com- 
pany held at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was concluded December 21, 1917. Special represen- 
tatives from the Eastern manufacturers were present 
and gave interesting talks on their respective lines of 
merchandise. Several buyers for the company ex- 
hibited new samples of miscellaneous hardware, phono- 
graphs, automobile accessories, bicycles and bicycle 
supplies, builders’ hardware, cutlery, silverware, and 
enamelware. They devoted their talks to the meth- 
ods of manufacture and the quality of the goods. The 
meetings were enthusiastic. Special luncheons were 
given each day and the men were entertained by the 
company at a theater party at the Orpheum, and a 
banquet at the Hotel Utah. A musical program was 
given during the banquet and outside speakers of 
prominence gave business talks. 

~o- 


ADDITIONAL HOLIDAY GREETINGS ARE 
RECEIVED. 


Among the additional holiday greetings received is 
a folder printed in gold lettering with a beautifully em- 
bossed American flag on the cover from the Promo- 
tion Committees of American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, National Hardware Association, and 
Southern Association. Others 
who sent salutations are: 

Martin Walsh, Sheet Metal Contractor of San An- 
tonio, Texas; 

Jack Skiff, Southern representative of the National 
Knameling and Stamping Company. 

2 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR SAW=GAGE. 


Hardware Jobbers’ 


Under number 1,250,694, United States patent rights 
have been granted on a saw-gage to John Alonzo St. 
Clair of Indianapolis, Indiana, assignor to E. C. Atkins 
and Company of the same city. The saw-gage is de- 
scribed as follows: 























« % » a9 2 6 A saw gage, —_- 

r » wy >} Prising a guide 
pa ei p= S) vZE4 plate having a slid- 
“J : ~ > 

1,250, 694. Sy ing surface for the 


cutting teeth of a 
cross-cut saw to abut against, a gage plate having a gaging 
surface on the opposite side from the saw and roughly in 
line with the guiding surface of said guiding plate, said 
gage plate having a projection which extends over said 
guide plate, a wedge between said projection and said guide 
plate, and a clamping screw for clamping said wedge be- 
tween said projection and said guide plate, so that by vary- 
ing the adjustment of said wedge the relative position of 
the gaging and guiding surfaces may be adjusted, the inner 
end of said wedge being the thick edge so that the wedge 
will not drop out in case the clamping screw becomes loose. 

A saw gage, comprising a guide plate having a guiding 
surface for the cutting teeth of a cross-cut saw to abut 
against, said guide plate having a gap in it, a gage plate 
mounted in said gap and having a gaging surface on the 
opposite side from the saw and roughly in line with the 
guiding surface of said guiding plate, said gage plate having 
two opposite projections extending away from such gap, 
a wedge slidable under each of said projections and having 
its thick edge toward said gap, and a tightening screw act- 
ing on each projection for clamping it against the wedge, so 
that by loosening the screws and adjusting the wedges the 
relation of the gaging surface to the guiding surface may 
be varied. 
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AFFORDS QUICK MEANS TO GAIN 
PROFITABLE INFORMATION. 





Marking an X before the subject that interests him 
in a list of items on the coupon and writing his ad- 
dress in the margin is a quick means for the busy 
hardware dealer to get profitable information through 
the advertisement of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company which appears in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWARE Recorp. It is 
only by adding to his stock such articles or supplies 
as are very likely to increase the number and variety 
of his sales that the hardware merchant lifts his busi- 
ness out of the rut. The coupon in question carries 
suggestions in this connection which are well worth 
consideration. 

The American people are turning toward gun clubs 
and trapshooting leagues not only from legitimate 
motives of pleasure and sport, but also because these 
associations give them opportunity for training in the 
essentials of home defense. The hardware dealer, 
therefore, who brings his store and its service into 
helpful relation with this tendency is benefitting him- 
self and at the same time, “doing his bit” for his coun- 
try. By making use of the coupon already mentioned, 
he will be able to obtain a wealth of information and 
instructive helps—not only with reference to gun clubs 
and trapshooting leagues but with regard to other 
things which will add to the income of his business. 


*2e- 


GIVES CHEERING ADVICE TO PESSIMISTS. 


One of the cleverest writers of our day is Herbert 
Kaufman with whose keen, pungent paragraphs and 
healthy philosophy thousands of newspaper readers 
are familiar. His recent attack upon business pes- 
simism ought to be read by every merchant in the land. 
It is reproduced herewith with a view to helping on 
the good work. 

“Let’s begin by betting on the black and subscribe 
to the Gloom Club’s opinion that conditions are bad 
enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic of pessimists. 
Suppose, as the croakers jubilantly insist, business is 
rushing into white water. For argument’s sake, we'll 
agree that trouble has just whetted his appeptite, and 
the war is not anywhere near the maximum phase; 
that trade is headed for the demnition bow-wows, and 
we're going to have a perfectly gorgeous series of in- 
dustrial casualties—then all the more reason to keep 
running at full tilt before these disasters prostrate us. 

“And now having draped the future with the thick- 
est crape your own imagination could have chosen, 
why not mine the clouds for whatever silver may be 
lining them? Somewhere between the United States 
treasury and the four corners of the republic, two or 
three billion dollars, mainly drawn from bank sur- 
pluses, savings accounts and stocking hoards, are in 
process of distribution. 

“Week by week the Brobdingnagian spending will 
wax more furious; further Liberty Loans and tax im- 
posts will place at Washington’s disposal more billions 
to finance the upkeep of army and navy, the erection 
of military camps, hospitals, arsenals, shipyards, grain 
depots—to feed, arm and clothe a dozen allies—and 
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every red penny of it is ‘heading for the tills and 
pockets of manufacturers, retailers and workers in 
general. 

“It has required months just to get an organization 
together to place orders. Precedent had no ready sys- 
tem to handle the job. Hold your men, oil your 
wheels, rub up your fixtures, dress your windows, de- 
sign your samples, renew your advertising contracts. 
Two-dollar wheat and two-bit cotton have come to 
stay indefinitely. Civilization is boarding at our table 
and pleading for more goods than we can produce. 
Keep the trademarks flying—hold your public—carry 
on. 


2 
-eor 


ADVERTISING CUTS DOWN EXPENSES. 





What looks like a contradiction in terms is, in real 
ity, a plain fact—spending money on advertising 
reduces the cost of doing business. The hardware 
dealer who uses window displays and connects them 
with circulars, leaflets, and local newspaper publicity 
finds this to be true, very much to his satisfaction. 
Here, for instance,.is the story of the experience of a 
manufacturing concern which makes kitchen cabinets: 

lor a great many years this firm did not take a 
penny of profit out of the business, but put everything 
back into the quality of the article. It has been this 
policy more than anything else that has founded the 
present reputation which their kitchen cabinet has 
among women. There has not been a single year since 
they began making cabinets that they have not in- 
creased the value put into the cabinet and improved 
manufacturing and packing methods, as a result of 
increased volume. During the panic of 1908 they 
brought out a cabinet which was featured exclusively 
in their advertising. Asa result of this campaign their 
sales increased 36 per cent. This firm’s kitchen cabi- 
net now is a much greater value for the consumer 
than the one which sold for the same money a few 
years ago. This is so in spite of the fact that lumber 
in the past ten years has greatly increased in cost and 
that labor costs have come up about 20 per cent. This 
case offers an unusually clear example of the benefits 
that accrue to the consumer, dealer and manufacturer 
from good merchandise persistently advertised. 

~o- 


GETS PATENT FOR WIRE FENCE. 


Under number 1,250,184, United States patent 


rights for a wire fence have been granted to August 
G. Johnson, Monessen, Pennsylvania, assignor to 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The description is as follows: 


In a wire fence, 
the combina 
tion of strand wires 
and _cross-welded 
thereto, said cross- 
wires having arched 
upper portions over- 
lapping and welded 
at‘the point of in- 

tersection, the free 
] ends of said arched 
being in 

















1 iif 


ine with the upper strand-wire. 

In a wire fence, the combination of strand-wires and 
cross-wires welded thereto, said cross-wires having arched 
upper portions overlapping and welded at the point of inter- 
section, the free-ends of said arched portions being in line 
with the upper strand-wire and close to same. 


portions 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

26117—A company in India desires to purchase all 
kinds of hardware. Quotations should be f. o. b. New York. 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

26128.—A company in Brazil is in the market for general 
merchandise. Reference. 

26129.—A man in France desires to purchase all kinds 
of nails, bolts for machinery and building timber, all kinds of 
tools, and hardware. He also wishes to secure an agency for 
mechanical and metal implements or products. Payment will 
be made by cash on delivery. Correspondence should be in 
French. References. 

26132.—A business man in Brazil desires to be placed in 
communication with American manufacturers and exporters 
of general merchandise. Reference. 

26134.—A man in France desires to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters for the sale of their products in 
that country. He mentions no particular line. Correspond 
ence should be in French. References. 

26136.—A man in Portugal desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of paints and varnishes for ships and general 
woodwork. Quotations should be made f. 0. b. New York, 
including commission. Duplicate samples should be sub 
mitted. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

26144.—An agency is desired by a firm in Norway for 
the sale of galvanized sheet iron and black sheet iron. Quo- 
tations should be made f. o. b. New York. Payment will be 
made by cash against documents. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. 


26145.—A firm in Tasmania desires to purchase bicycles 
and miniature rifles. Quotations should be made f. o. b. 
New York. References. 

26150.—A wholesale buyer in Italy wishes to purchase 


mouse traps and iron articles for kitchen use and cooking, 
such as saucepans, gridirons, etc. Quotations may be made 
f. o. b. New York. Payment will be made by opening credit 
at a local bank when giving the order, available against ship 
ping documents Correspondence should be in French or 
Italian 

26160.—An agency is desired by a company in Peru for 
the sale of general merchandise. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

26170.—Representative agencies and commissions for any 
class of American goods are desired by a man in Brazil. 
Cash will be paid. Correspondence may be in Portuguese, 
French, English or Spanish. References 

26175.—A manufacturing firm in France desires to pur 
chase and to secure an agency for machine and handsaws 
for metal, drills, files, ete. Correspondence should be in 
Irench. References. 

26176.—A man in Switzerland desires a wholesale agency 
for Belgium after the war for automobiles, agricultural ma 
chinery, tractors and accessories for such machinery. Corre 
spondence may be in English. References 
\ man in Switzerland desires to secure an agency 
novelties, etc. Quotations may be 


2617R. 
for the sale of hardware, 


made f. 0. b. American ports. Correspondence may be in 
English. References 
96181.—A man in Ecuador desires to buy machinery 


for the complete installation of a small nail and 
Quotations may be made f. o. b. New York. 
p to $10,000 United States gold 
possible terms All 
weights and all 
Spanish 


necessary 
screw factory. 
He is able to pay at sight 
but above that amount 
boxes should be marked with gross 
contents declared Correspondenc 
Reference 

26182. —An agency 1s 
for the agricultural 
sories for such machinery. 
lish. Reference 

26183.—A merchant in Italy wishes to purchase house 
hold articles in silver, brass and other silvered metals, sucl 
as knives, forks, plates and fancy articles; kitcher 


requests rest 
and net 
hould he in 


man in Switzerland 
tractors and acces 
Ene 


cesired by a 
machiner 
Correspondence may be in 


sale of 


Spor ns, 
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and cooking articles in pure nickel and thick aluminum, such 
as butter-making machines, saucepans, gridirons, corkscrews, 
etc.; brass articles for household purposes, such as brackets, 
brass accessories for curtain fixtures, towel racks, clothes 
racks, etc.; stoves and ovens using petroleum, and stoves and 
lamps burning alcohol. Payment will be made by opening 
credit at a local bank when giving order, available against 
shipping documents. Correspondence should be in French 
or Italian. References. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 14 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, 
Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secretary. 
Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association 
Convention, Adams Hotel, Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22. 
93, 1918. W. W. McAllister, Secretary-Treasurer, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
New York, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. C. W. Obert, Secretary, 
New York. 

Texas Hardware and Implement Association, San An- 
tonio, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. A. M. Cox, Secretary, Laredo. 

West Virginia Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
Fairmont, January 22, 23, 24, 1918, the Fairmont Hotel. John 
H. Morgan, Secretary, Morgantown. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31, and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Lincoln, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln. 


Wisconsiu Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point. 


Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
City. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12. 13. 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Asso- 
ciation, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, Secretary 
of New York Association. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Grand 
Forks, February 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, 
Grand Forks. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, February 19, 20 and 21, 1918. F. X. Becherer, Secre- 
tary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20 
21, 22, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston. 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Mitchell, 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 
Mitchell. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Detroit, 
March 6, 7, 8, 1918. Frank E. Ederle, Secretary, Grand Rapids. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 11, 12, 13, 1918. 
F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 11, 12, 13, 1918. John 
Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mil- 
watkee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L. 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 12, 1918. George H. 
Hillman, Secretary, 1402 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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SHOWS HOW TO MOVE MISCELLANEOUS 
ARTICLES INTO SALES COLUMN. 


Despite the utmost care, there are quantities of mer- 
chandise which get tucked away and escape the notice 
of the clerks as well as the customers of the hardware 
store. It is reasonable to suppose that among the deal- 
er’s patrons there are persons who would buy such 
odds and ends if some scheme could be employed to 
bring this merchandise into the foreground of atten- 
tion, 

A plan which has worked out successfully in numer- 
ous instances is to place a large table near the front 
entrance. This table should be easily identified by 
some distinguishing name, such as “The Money-Sav- 
ing Table,” sc that it can be specified in the store’s ad- 
vertisements. The plan is to display each day on this 
table a number of articles taken from the slow-selling 
goods. 

They should not be left on the table for more than 
one day’s selling. Each day new articles should be 
shown. In this way a rotation is established by which 
the unsold goods are again brought into prominence 
after having been withdrawn from the table for a 
week or perhaps a month. The slow-selling odds and 
ends will gradually be disposed of at a reasonable 
profit and the clerks will learn how to keep stock mov- 
ing. 

The objection may be made that space near the en- 
trance of the store is too valuable to be usurped by a 
table of the kind under discussion. This, however, is 
an academic rather than a practical objection. The 
fact is that the odds and ends remained unsold because 
they were not properly displayed. Consequently, the 
proper thing to do is to display them to the greatest 
number of prospective customers. 


_— 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR DOOR FASTENER. 





Under number 1,250,574, United States patent 
rights have been granted for a door fastener to Henry 
Illinois, assignor to Hunt, 
The de- 


l.. Ferris of Harvard, 
Helm, Ferris & Company, Harvard, Illinois. 
scription of the device is as follows: 


Locking means of 

1,250,574. By the character de- 
\ scribed comprising 

a door having a 
perforation therein, 
a bearing seated in 
said perforation, a 
aspring - equipped 





yoke movably 
mounted in_ said 
bearing and _hav- 
ing its inner end 


lying substantially in the plane of the door, a cap closing 
the outer end of the aperture through the door, a hook sup- 
ported from the door jamb and adapted to engage said 
yoke, and means to draw the hook outwardly from the 
plane of the door to draw and lock the door against the 
door jamb. 


Locking means of the character described comprising 2 
door having a perforation therein, a bearing seated in said 
perforation, a spring-equipped yoke movably mounted in 
said bearing and having its inner end lying substantially in 
the plane of the door, a cap closing the outer end of the 
aperture through the door, a hook supported from the 
door jamb and adapted to engage said yoke, a lever pivot- 
ally mounted on the door jamb and pivotally supporting said 
hook whereby a swinging movement of said lever will 
draw the door toward the door jamb. 
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HELPING THE FARMER HELPS YOU. 





The trouble with many merchants is that they do not 
realize the value of helping the community in which 
they live. They do not see the best way of helping 
themselves is by helping the community. 

Doing this kind of work is where business men’s as- 
sociations prove valuable. An association of merchants 
in a Pennsylvania town last spring decided to dem- 
onstrate their usefulness to the community in a prac- 
tical way. A carload of seed potatoes were bought and 
sold to the farmers at cost. If the farmer hadn't the 
cash, the association financed him through the local 
bank. Now that was a splendid thing to do for the 
farmers, but it likewise helped the merchants in a very 
direct and definite way. It was co-operation of the 
kind that counts. 

Can you imagine a farmer of that community so 
lacking in appreciation as to send a money order to the 
mail order houses for goods that could be bought from 
one of those merchants? Hardly; then why not look 


for something that you might do for your community. 





REMARKS BY THE JUNIOR CLERK. 


The quickest way to get business is to go after it. 

The short cut doesn’t always lead in the right direc- 
tion. 

Do you sell the goods or just pass them over the 
counter ? 

The success of the self-made man is due to self- 
made opportunities. 

An optimist is a man who lays by a little sunshine 
for a rainy day. 

Success come to kim who goes after what the other 
fellow is waiting for. 

If you didn't get what you want be thankful you 
didn’t get what you didn’t want. 

An optimist has been defined as a man who doesn't 
look at the inside of a sandwich. 

Don’t say, “There’s something just as good.” That 
phrase does not sound right to a lot of people. 

This is the winter of discontent for the ice-man who 
can't sleep for calculating the coal-man’s profit. 

~o- 


PATENTS WIRE STRETCHER AND SPLICER. 





United States patent rights have been granted, un 
der number 1,250,245, for a wire stretcher and splicer 
to Christian Francis Tollestrup of Raymond, Alberta, 
The description of the article is as follows: 

\ device of the class de 
scribed comprising two arms. 
the lower ends of which are off- 
set, and are pivoted together; 
an open eye carried by the up- 
per end of each of said arms; 
the said eyes facing in opposite 
directions; adiustable clamping 


Canada. 


means carried by each of the 
said arms at their upper ends; 
a crank provided with right 


hand and left-hand threads; and 
threaded swivels each compris- 
ing a_ suitably threaded nut 
which is provided at each ‘side 
with a trunnion, the = said 
threaded crank operating 
throigh said threaded nuts, 
and means whereby said trunnions are mounted to have bear 
ing in their respective arms 





- 
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ASSIGNS A FLASH-LIGHT PATENT. 


sernard New York City, assignor to 
seacon Miniature Company, Incorporated, a corpora- 
tion of New York, has been granted United States 
patent rights under number 1,250,545, for a flash-light 
described as follows: 


Benedict, 


portable electric light having, in 
combination, a metallic reflector, a me 
aw tallic lamp socket, a metallic plate in 


$93 a aa Oe A 
ae KS 


—~“ ” electrical connection with and render- 

ead ¥R°’ ing support to the reflector and lamp 
“~ ad i socket, and casing means inclosing and 

Je *¢ electrically insulating the reflector and 


lamp socket and said plate against elec 
trical exposure at the outside of said 
casing means. 


— 43 
a A portable electric light having, in 
PATH combination, a metallic reflector, a me- 
Hi a tallic lamp socket carried by the retlec- 
ii tor and projecting inwardly therefrom, 
{i # a metallic outer casing part, a metallic 
SF” supporting member for said _ reflector 





and lamp socket provided with a socket 
receiving opening for receiving the lamp 
socket and in electrical connection with 
the lamp socket and reflector, an in 
sulating casing part interposed between 
and electrically insulating said support 
ing member from said outer casing part, an dmeans includ 
ing said supporting member in a lighting circuit. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Iinois. 
Wm. Rehbein closed his hardware store in Grayslake 
lowa. 
Henry Koler of Bellevue bought the Rolling Hardware 
& Implement Company. 
J. H. Sellers of Cherokee sold his harness and hardware 


business to R. R. Williams and Henry Rasmus. 

Nagle Brothers have bought the hardware business of 
J. T. Sigmon of Lake View. 

Shupe & West of La Cone, hardware dealers, are suc 
ceeded by R. C. Millan. 


A. K. Felland, dealer in hardware and implements of 


Northwood, sold out his business to J. C. Myhre 
Kansas. 
J. I. Bensen of Emporia has purchased the F. E. Mouse 
Hardware & Implement Store in Americus and has taken 


immediate possession of same. 
K. R. Ash of Wellington has moved his implement stock 
from the Fetters building to the room formerly occupied 
by the Daily Journal 
Missouri. 
Weidman Brothers of Rockport have traded their stock 
of hardware to Jas. W. Gillmore of Shenandoah. 
North Dakota. 
Wamben has taken over the full 
Wamben & Majetcek in 


Nebraska. 


share of the 


Lankin 


\ndrew 
hardware business of 


\ recent fire in Kennard destroyed the implement build 
ing belonging to Harry C. Blaco and a garage belonging to 


Geo. Menking. The total loss is $30,000 with $7,700 insur 
ance 
Oklahoma. 
VM J Secrest and G. M. Secrest, both of Camargo, and 


granted a charter for the 
Company with 


Jas. Secrest of Buffalo have been 
incorporation of The Secrest Hardware 
capital stock of $15,000 

J. A. Bristol has sold his hardware store in Elmore Cit 
to W. A. Tahaferro & Company and will 
automobile business in Oklahoma Cit 


engage in the 


A. F. Weber has sold his hardware business in Geary 

It is reported that Llenry Polk of Sulphur purchased 
the stock of hardware of R. J. Carter and took over the 
husiness January Ist 

The Lucas Hardware Compa: of Hobart, on South 
Main Street, is closing, out its entire stocl 


Wisconsin 


Mr. Thomas Drury of Caso ha Id his grocery an 
hardware business to Richard W cl 


V. H. Nedvidek of Cur 


nberlar 
terest of Gust. Nedvidek in his ! 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








PROGRAM OF ANNUAL MEETING OF AUTO 
ACCESSORY JOBBERS. 


The third annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Automobile Accessory Jobbers will be held at 
hotel Astor, New York City, January 14, 15 and 16, 
1918. The program issued by the Association lists 
two extra days of meetings preliminary to the con- 


vention. It is as follows: 
Friday, January 11. 

10:30 a. m.—Meeting of the Board of Directors. Meet- 
ing of the Membership Committee. 

RECESS. 

2:30 p. m.—Meeting of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Saturday, January 12. 

10:30 a. m.—Meeting of the Board of Directors. Meet- 
ing of the Membership Committee. Meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Assisting the Trade. Meeting of the Committee 
on Standardization. 

RECESS. 

2:30 p. m.—Meeting of the Federal Trade Commission 
Committee. Meeting of the Committee on Classification. 
Meeting of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Monday, January 14. 

10 a. m.—F irst General Session. President’s Address. 
Formation of the House. Appointment of Committees on 
Credentials, Press, Resolutions. Commissioner’s Report. 

RECESS. 

2:30 p. m—Meeting of the Manufacturers’ Division, 
presided over by the Commissioner. Meeting of the Jobbers’ 
Division, presided over by the President. 

Tuesday, January 15. 

10 a. m.—General Session. Regular Order. Address by 
Mr. H. H. Brenner, of the I: J. Cooper Rubber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on “Value of Local and State Trade Asso- 
ciations.”. Address by Mr. C. L. Elyea, of Elyea-Austell 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, on “Methods of Manufacturers 
on Sales and How We Can Improve the Association.” Ad- 
dress by Mr. E. M. Cumings, of Cumings Brothers, Flint, 
Micihgan, on “Cost and Overhead in Doing Business Today.” 
Reports of Officers. 

RECESS. 

2:30 p. m.—Reports of Committees. Address by Mr. W. 
W. Orr, Assistant Secretary of the National Association of 
Credit men, on “Trade Acceptances” Address by Mr. W. B. 
Dean, of Tisch Auto Supply Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, on “Conflict by Overlapping Territory.” Address by 
Mr. H. E. Brownell, of H. F. Brownell Company, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, on “General Topics or Business With 
Relation to the War.” 

Wednesday, January 16. 

10 a. m.—General Session. Unfinished Business. Ad- 
dress by Mr. C. E. Scott, of Spencer-Carroll Company, Waco, 
Texas, on “Development of the Avtomobile Industry in the 
Far Southwest.” Address by Mr. F. B. Caswell, of Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio, on “Co-operative 
Selling by the Jobber.” Address by Mr. George Fritz, Field 
Secretary on “Field Work.” 

RECESS. 

2:30 p. m—New Business. Election of Officers. Gen- 

eral Discussion on Matters of Interest to the Trade. Ad- 


journment. 
oo CCS 


. EXPORT FIGURES GROW. 


Alfred Reeves, general manager of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, announced at a 
meeting of the organization in Detroit that exports 
for the year ending June 30 were 64,834 passenger 
cars and 15,977 trucks. Including tires and parts, 
these expprts, he said,-were valued at $133,411,000. 


PRIVATE AUTO OWNERS IN LONDON NOW 
USE COAL GAS. 


From London, England, comes the information that 
an advertisement is appearing regularly in the London 
newspaper in which H. Gordon Selfridge, the Ameri- 
can merchant, offers one free filling of coal gas to all 
motorists buying their gas bags from him. 

Coal gas is being used for fuel not because of the 
high price of gasolene, go cents a gallon, but because 
private owners are not permitted to buy gasolene at 
any price. 

This new fuel is pumped into bags that are carried 
on top of cars in a specially built rack or tray that ex- 
tends the full length of the tonneau and over the driver 
of a seven-passenger car. Inflated, the bag has a 
height of about five feet. Some trucks, without tops, 
drag their coal gas bags in trailers. It is said that sev- 
eral suburban bus lines are now driven by the new 
motor fuel. 

To use coal gas, no alteration is required for the 
engine, excepting that a pipe from the baz has to be 
connected with the induction pipe of the carburetor. 
The gas is sold at a penny for each ten cubic feet. 


_— we 





GIVES PROPER PROPORTIONS AND THE 
RIGHT INGREDIENTS FOR MAKING 
NON=FREEZING MIXTURES. 


All experiments with nonfreezing mixtures agree 
that the best of all such preparations are those that 
have alcohol as their bases. The greatest objection 
to alcohol just now is its cost, which is about $1.50 a 
gallon, as against 50 cents per gallon something over 
a year ago. Then, too, glycerin, which should be com- 
bined with alcohol in about the same proportion to 
keep it from evaporating too quickly, also is mounting 
in cost. 

lor temperatures that run not lower than 5 below 
zero 15 per cent alcohol, 15 per cent glycerin, and 70 
per cent water should be used. For temperatures 
down to 10 below the formula should comprise 20 per 
cent alcohol, 20 per cent glycerin, and 60 per cent 
water. 

Of course, if one wishes to play safe he may use 
the alcohol in a larger proportion, for it should be 
borne in mind that the solution will be weakened by 
evaporation. For the same reason the solution should 
be strengthened from time to time by the addition of 
more alcohol. 





The Auto Traffic Safety Appliance Company of 
New York City, has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to manufacture machinery and metal parts for 
motor vehicles. The incorporators are C. Pergola, A. 
Farese and F. B. Pergola. 
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ADVERTISING: CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








ADVERTISING REQUIRES PERSISTENCE. 


If there is one enterprise on earth that a quitter 
should leave entirely alone, it is advertising. To make 
a success of advertising one must be prepared to stick 
like a barnacle on a boat’s bottom. He should know 
before he begins it that he must spend money—lots 
of it. Somebody must tell him that he cannot hope 
to read results commensurate with his expenditure 
early in the game.—J ohn Wanamaker. 


The average man or woman wants to know what 


things cost. Experience has taught many of us to be 


RPS Es oe Mae 
Cook specify the price 

4 M4 of its commodi- 
Without Fire ties. iimiiiedis 


wary of the ad- 
vertisement 


which does not 


we have been in 





fluenced by the 
eloquent wording 


and graphic il 





lustration of 











some article 
which we wished 
to buy and have 
gone to the deal- 
ers store with a 
more or less 
definite idea of 
the 
ought to 


Many 


what article 


With a Fireless Gas Range cost. 
You Save 3-5 of Your Gas 
Bill. Come in and let us ex- 


plain it to you. 


times we 
have’ discovered 


that our conjec- 


ture as to cost 
E lise int- 
WINN & HIGGINS, Ene. oo icc ine 


Plumbing, Heating, Tinning. 
130 WATCHUNG AVE. 


actual figures. 
Experiences of 


Phone 613 Open Evenings this kind make a 
tt 
upon the pros- 


pective customers. Many a sale is lost by failure to 
state in plain figures the cost of the advertised com 
modity. This is the one flaw in the otherwise well 
designed advertisement of Winn & Higgins, Incor 
porated, which ran in the Courier-News, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. The suggestion of advantage of econ- 
omy is the strong feature in the copy. There are no 
There is nothing to distract from the 
The advertisement would have been 


waste words. 
central message. 
a powerful trade-bringer if the company had stated 
the price of the fireless gas range. 


‘rom a display point of view the generous use of 
white of Smith-Wads- 
worth Hardware Company, reproduced herewith from 
the Charlotte, North Carolina, News, leaves nothing 


space in the advertisement 


to be desired. The line drawing at the top of the 
space is excellent and suggestive. The 


beneath it, “For baby,” catch the eye at the first 


two words 


glance. The commodities enumerated in the adver- 


tisement are printed in large, easily legible type. There 








For Baby 


White enamel Cribs and Bassinets on stands 
—some with wheels. 

Natural Wicker Bassinets, with and without 
stands. 

White Enamel Bath Tubs, 3 sizes. 

White Ename! Clothes Cabinets, square and 
round. 

Baby Baskets. 

Baby Clothes Trees. 

Baby Bread-and-milk Sets. 

Baby Spoons and 3-piece sets in Community 
Silver. 


Smith-Wadsworth 


Hardware Company 
“The Quality Hardware Store.” 
29 E. Trade St. Phones 64-65 











is no crowding of the space with unnecessary descrip 
tions. Each article stands out distinctly in its own 
paragraph. Typographically the advertisement is well 
balanced. The Smith-Wadsworth Hardware 
Company, is rightly proportioned. The 
ment, however, is lacking in one element of conclu- 
rom 


name, 
advertise 


siveness—in this, that it mentions no prices. 
the customer’s angle, this is a weakness. The effect- 
iveness of the lay-out and its artistic balance could 
in no wise be lessened by the necessary addition of 
price quotations. 
ae * * 
Many a man has been started on the road to pros- 


perity by a little advertising. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








ISSUES CLEVER NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE. 


Henry-Miller Foundry Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, sends us a New Year’s message which has a 
strong appeal. It is expressed in sentences that 
breathe sincerity. It speaks of the expression, “A 
Happy New Year,” as a time honored yet sometimes 
thoughtless phrase. Therefore, the message seeks to 
give new emphasis to the greeting in the following 
paragraph : 

“*Keep the kettle boiling,’ help business to go on 
as usual, scatter good words, don’t spread gloom, con- 
vince Sammy he has left his country in trustworthy 
Make him know America anxiously awaits his 
return. His place ig ready for him as soon as his work 
over there is finished. With this thought constantly 
before him, will he not fight with a fervor and zeal 
that will quickly bring victory and home? 

‘Make the resolution the first day of January to do 
everything you possible can to help keep Gloom and 
Sorrow out of the country and to keep Prosperity here 
for Sammy’s return. Do this and you can join us in 
honesty and sincerely wishing all A Happy, a Pros- 
perous, a Victorious New Year.” 


hands. 





INSTALLER NEEDS TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
It is impossible to make any material progress in any 
industry without first strengthening the basis of our 
national education in that line. Work of a research 
or a scientific character must have a definite and a 
utilitarian object. All the research activity in the 
world would benefit us but little if there were not a 
live, intelligent industry to appreciate and employ the 
results. Just as one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer; so a few experts will never constitute a flourish- 
ing industry, and it is for this reason that the heating 
installer or the sheet metal contractor should educate 
himself in every possible branch of his business. 
As yet, much of the research work of heating and 
ventilating engineers has been “over the head” of the 
average contractor. The work of the engineer and 
the work of the installer vary so widely that one won- 
ders if the two sides of the industry are in that close 
touch which is desirable and necessary for general 
progress. Modern heating and ventilating is a com- 
paratively new profession, and foresighted men in the 
field are taking the matter of technical education in 
hand, thus learning to understand the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of the industry. Erom his trade journals, 
from manufacturers’ literature, from books, and from 
other sources the man in business can acquire’ the 


knowledge whicl: will make him a leader in his field,’ 


capable of advancing the interests of the industry and 
at the same time of bettering himself in both mental 
and financjal aspects. 


GIVES INSTRUCTIONS FOR INSTALLING 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 


It is generally conceded that the warm air heater 
system of heating is sanitary, efficient, ecénomical, and 
satisfactory. In practically all cases where trouble 
arises or service is not perfect, the cause is to be found 
in defective installation, either of the warm air heater 
or of its accessories. Consequently, it is of the highest 
importance that accurate knowledge on this phase of 
the question be made widely available. With this pur- 
pose in view, the following helpful instructions are 
reproduced from the catalog of the Monroe Foundry 
and Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan: 

INSTALLING WARM AIR HEATER. 

The proper location of a warm air heater, as well as 
the size and arrangement of the warm air conductor 
pipes, is one of the most important requisites for its 
successful operation. The position of the warm air 
heater should be as central as the arrangement of the 
basement will permit, with the warm air pipes as near 
of a length as possible. If one side of the building is 
more exposed to the weather than the others, generally 
the north or west, that side should be favored by plac- 
ing the warm air heater nearer to it or by increasing 
the size of the warm air pipes. 

The warm air heater should rest on a substantial 
foundation of brick or stone, the plan of which will 
vary according to the warm air heater used and the 
means adopted for supplying it with air. 

In mounting the warm air heater, care must be taken 
to have the castings perfectly level and all joints prop- 
erly cemented. The chimney should be carefully ex- 
amined before connecting the smoke pipe to see that 
there is no obstruction and that there is a full, free 
draft, as this is a frequent source of complaint. 

When the fresh air supply is taken from the out- 
side, the cold air duct should have a capacity equal to 
three-fourths the capacity of all warm air pipes, as the 
cold air will expand about one-fourth in becoming 
warmed by passing the warm air heater. The duct 
must have a slide or damper to regulate the supply ac- 
cording to wind and weather and partly to close it at 
night when the fire is low. If the air is taken from 
inside, the capacity of the duct should equal the full 
capacity of all-warm air pipes. Where ample ventila- 
tion is not obtainable we advise the building of an in- 
door air duct of the dimensions given, from the hall or 
other large apartment, and a fresh air duct from out- 
side, connécting the two together. 

sy the use of a slide damper the air can be taken 
from etiher source or from both. In ordinary weather 
it can come entirely from outdoors. As the weather 


becomes colder the amount of outside air admitted can 
be reduced, and in extreme cold weather, or at night 
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when the fire is low, the outside duct can be shut off 
entirely and satisfactory results secured. For churches, 
halls and like buildings we advise the same arrange- 
ment and recommend that the air be taken entirely 
from the inside’ until the building has first been thor- 
oughly warmed, when the inside duct should be closed 
and the air taken only from outside. 

In house heating, the size of warm air pipe to use 
for any room depends much upon conditions; that is, 
the construction of the building, exposure, wall and 
glass surface, length of warm air pipe and elevation 
of same, etc. Under ordinary conditions, however, one 
square inch of pipe area will heat 25 cubic feet in a 
first-floor living room, 30 cubic feet in a second-floor 
sleeping room and 15 cubic feet in a bath room, if but 
one side of the room is exposed. 

For rooms with two sides exposed use one size 
larger pipe, also where pipe is unusually long or has 
several crooks. For second-floor rooms use one size 
smaller pipe than for first-floor rooms. 

The size of register to use is one having a little 
greater capacity than the pipe. 

In churches, stores and like buildings where only 
one room is to be heated, we recommend, where prac 
ticable, the use of one large register top and frame 
placed directly over the warm air heater. 

All warm air pipes should be conducted from the 
highest point of the inner wall or casing, keeping the 
top edge of all pipes, whatever their size, on the same 
level where they enter the warm air heater. Place 
dampers in all pipes near warm air heater for shutting 
off the heat when not in use and for regulating the 
flow to different registers as weather conditions may 
demand. 

In running the pipes from the warm air heater, aim 
to obtain as much of an angle of elevation as possible, 
as the only power that moves the warm air through the 
pipes is the tendency of warm air to rise, hence the 
greater elevation the quicker the flow; also avoid 
crooks and turns wherever possible. Wall pipes should 
not be placed in outer walls, but can be run in any 
ordinary wooden partition, or closets can be utilized. 
We recommend the double safety or asbestos covered 
single tin pipe. 

As a faulty chimney flue is very often a cause of 
much trouble and annoyance, we recommend a flue of 
not less than 8x12 inches for warm air heater use, and 
larger for a large sized heater or one to burn soft coal 
or wood. The flue should also be carried at least two 
or three feet below the smoke pipe entrance and the 
soot drawer placed at the bottom, or falling soot is 
likely to clog the entrance. 

Another important feature is the height of chimney. 
This should not be less than four feet above the highest 
part of roof and, if surrounded by high buildings or 
trees, it may be necessary to extend the chimney con- 
siderably higher. 

In combination heating, to determine the amount of 
radiation required for any room, due allowance must 
be made for exposure, locality, glass surface, etc. 

The size of pipes used must be properly propor- 
tioned to secure a uniform flow through all mains and 
branches. All lines of pipes to be as free from crooks 
and bends as possible, the rise from heater to be not 
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less than one inch in ten feet. Radiators to be located 
in coldest part of rooms, wherever possible, and sys- 
tem to be supplied from an expansion tank placed 
where it will not freeze. 

oo 


AVOID WASTE OF COAL. 


The business men of the nation are called upon to 
give thought to avoiding the waste of coal. Let every 
man consider how his coal requirements can be re- 
duced. Every organization of business men should 
engage in a vigorous effort to promote the discussion 
of wasteful methods in coal consumption. Many sec- 
tions of the country are now suffering for the scarcity 


of coal and winter has not begun. 
-°-er 


COUPON POINTS THE WAY TO PROFIT. 


The average man of business realizes the time-sav 
ing advantage of system in the conduct of his affairs. 
Hence he uses card 
indexes, filing cabi- 
nets, counting ma- 
chines, and similar 
appliances. There 
is plain truth in the 
proverb that time is 
money. For this 
reason as well as for 
others of equal im- 
portance, it is advis 
able not to overlook 
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or neglect using the 
Round Oak Moistair Heating System. . 
‘ coupon which ap 
pears in the advertisement of the Beckwith Company, 
144 Front Street, Dowagiac, Michigan, which is 
printed in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp. Filling out the blank lines of 
the coupon with name and address is a matter only 
of seconds, but it is likely to mean a great deal of 
profit to the dealer or installer who takes the trouble 


to do SO. 


-o- 


URGES VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


In all schools children should be taught to work in 
wood and iron, to understand the construction and use 
of machinery, to become acquainted with the great 
forces that man is using to do his work. In this way 
boys will learn their aptitudes—would ascertain what 
they are fitted for—what they could do. It would not 
be a guess or an experiment, but a demonstration. Ed 
ucation should increase a boy's chance for getting a 
living. The real good of it is to get food and roof 
and raiment, opportunity to develop the mind and 
body, and live a full and ample life. The more real 
education, the less crime—and the more homes, the 
fewer prisons.—Robert G. Ingersoll 

~o- 

Do you as a dealer stand for good roads in your 
community? A farmer can haul no more to town than 
he can over the roughest stretch in the road. And the 
farmer will do his trading in the town to which he 


can haul the biggest loads. 
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EXPLAINS METHOD OF VENTILATING 
GARAGE AND GIVES EXAMPLE. 


A practical illustration of garage ventilation is fur- 
nished herewith in response to the inquiry published 
on page 44 of the December 29, 1917, issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp. The 
theories involved in ventilation are thus rendered easy 
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ventilating system was installed is two stories high. 
Hence, its ventilation required more careful planning 
than the general run of such structures. A study of 
the accompanying drawings will show the method used 
and help interpret the explanation which is given here- 
with: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 
With reference to the question asked concerning the 
proper ventilation of a garage, which 
appeared on page 44 of the December 
29, 1917, issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD, we have a 
practical answer to offer. It is not 
only necessary to ventilate a garage 
but also to drive out the smoke and 
gas fumes. Any system devised to 
achieve this result must be free from 
complications, and so designed that it 
cannot get out of order under critical 
conditions. The less attention it re- 
quires and the more nearly it approx- 
imates automatic operation, the more 
practical and reliable will be its serv- 
ice. 

About two months ago the Shaw 
Taxicab Company of Chicago asked 
us to submit a set of plans for a sys- 
tem of removing the smoke and gas 
fumes from their immense garage. 











Heating Coils of Ventilating System. 


to understand and their application to concrete cases 
is made less difficult to accomplish. 

The work which is described in the following letter, 
with copies of the principal features of the plans, was 
of an unusual character because of the number of per- 
sons employed in the building and the constant going 
and coming of so many automobiles and taxicabs at all 
hours of the day and night. The majority of garages 
are only of one story, but the garage for which this 


— Puce te e€ 


So positively certain were we that the 
system which we are to de 
scribe in this letter is a practical solu- 
tion for ventilation problems of this 
] class that we gave a bond of $2,000 
to guarantee the perfect working of 
| the system of ventilation which we in- 
stalled in their garage. The Shaw 
Taxicab Company had experienced 
great difficulty in keeping the second story of their 
building free from fumes and smoke against which 


Ouo Man 
about 


there was constant complaint from the sixty to seventy 
men working upstairs. 

An examination of the accompanying drawings will 
give an idea of the method of ventilation which we 
employed in this particular case. The system which 
was installed to heat and ventilate the garage takes 
care of 30,000 cubic feet of air per minute. The air 
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is taken in from the rear of the building at a height 
of about 16 feet above level. It is brought into the 
heating coils—shown in the smaller illustration—and 
is tempered to 75° by passing through the four stacks 
thereof. The total surface of radiation is about 1,216 
square feet. Discharge is through the supply duct 
which brings into the main garage through ten outlets 
supplies of air at the rate of 1,200 cubic feet per min- 
ute for each outlet. 

The air forced into the main garage produces six 
changes per hour. The foul air outlet is placed in the 
bottom door and is removed by suction through reg- 
isters in the floor line. There is a separate duct lead- 
ing from the main duct to the second floor of the 
garage where so many persons are employed; and this 
duct works according to the same principle as the one 
on the first floor in the main garage. 

The system thus outlined not only completely car- 
ries off all smoke and fumes of deadly gases, but at 
the same time furnishes ample supplies of fresh air. 
It complies in every detail with the requirements of 
the ordinance of the city of Chicago, regulating venti- 
lation of factories, public buildings, and garages. We 
are confident that this system with the necessary modi 
fications required by difference of space will provide 
complete and satisfactory ventilation and entirely re- 
move the dangerous carbonic acid fumes and gaso- 
lene vapors from any garage, great or small. 

Very truly yours, 
E. BLOOMER AND CoMPANY. 


Chicago January 3, 1918. 
epee 


EXPLAINS NEED OF TRADE SCHOOLS. 


In an instructive lecture by J. IH. Reynolds, for- 
merly president of the Association of Technical In- 
stitutions, Birmingham, England, a remedy is sug 
gested for the defects which exist in the educational 
system of his country. He declares that until the child 
reaches the age of seventeen years, he should remain 
under the supervision of the schoolmaster, and that 
employers should be compelled by law to arrange the 
hours of employment of young people so as to give 
time and facilities for continued specialized and tech 
nical education. This suggestion naturally gives rise 
to speculation as to the way in which legislative pro- 
posals with such an end in view would be received by 
employers in general. No doubt a certain amount of 
opposition would have to be overcome before such a 
scheme could be put into operation, but while some 
employers would probably resent the inconvenience 
which they might experience on the introduction of 
such a system, there are others who, even now, are 
doing their best to provide facilities for youths in their 
employ to attend technical classes and thus become 
more efficient workmen. 
disputed that legislation of this kind is certain to be 


However, it can hardly be 


introduced sooner or later. 

We remember that as long ago as 18096 an official 
report by four gentlemen who visited Germany with a 
view to ascertaining the progress of technical educa 
tion in that country, stated that at the Nuremberg ex 
hibition the products of the work of the pupils of trade 
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schools were in many cases displayed in connection 
with the exhibits of the factory or workshop, thus 
indicating the close relationship existing between the 
trade school and the place of employment, and the 
practical value and efficiency of the instruction im- 
parted. That was seventeen years ago, and it is now 
surely high time that England should take steps to put 
technical education in this country on a sound and 
adequate basis. 

Mr. Reynolds said that with the store of knowledge 
and experience at our command, and with the example 
and stimulus of the most advanced foreign nations it 
should surely not be impossible to frame systems and 
methods of education suited to the fundamental needs 
of the child, and for those children who by fortunes 
of life would remain at school until 16 and even 18 
years of age. Despite what has been said of our sys- 
tem of elementary education, we have marched for 
ward during*the past 40 years, and if we were not 
reaping a richer harvest from the labors of the past 
and the improved facilities of today there were good 
reasons. Tl irst of all came the low age at which the 


child might leave school, advantage of which was 
taken to an enormous extent and encouraged by many 
At 13 the child was only just beginning 


to realize the meaning of school and the value of the 


employers. 
training it offered. Secondly, and hardly less serious, 
was the poor physical condition of many thousands of 
children in attendance at public elementary schools, 
due to want of sufficient and proper food and cloth 
ing. Thirdly, the failure was due to the large classes, 
to be taught, far too often in certain areas, by teachers 
imperfectly educated and trained. Whatever elemen 
tary education costs now, it would of necessity require 
a much larger expenditure when the nation recognized 
its duty to the child. 

One of the great problems which administrators and 
directors of technical instruction were called upon to 
face was that of the children leaving school at 14 to 
enter upon work of a more or less satisfactory char 
acter, and Mr. Reynolds suggested that the remedy 
for this was that the child must still remain the ward 
of the had 
years of age. His daily labor must be so apportioned as 


schoolmaster until he reached seventeen 
to leave reasonable time for continuing his education, 
not only with reference to the trade or business into 
which he had entered, if it were his deliberate choice 
as a means of future livelihood, but also in respect of 
his life as a citizen of the State, so that his training 
could be continued on liberal as well as on technical 
and special lines. [inally, the needs of health and 
recreation must be considered. Compulsion there must 
Le, but the duty must lie upon the employer, who must 
give the facilities and arrange to reduce the hours of 
work for employes below seventeen years of age. Pro 
vision must be made also for those youths—the num 
ber is very considerable—who enter into occupations 
which give no training for or hope of a permanent 
livelihood, but this aspect of the question of boy labor 
offered a problem the solution of which was not easily 
found, and it, therefore, demanded the careful atten 
tion of educational administrators and of those con 
cerned with the social and economic well-being of thy 


nation. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 











PATTERNS FOR CONIC INTERSECTIONS. 





sy O. W. Korue, 
Among our tradesmen there are a great many work- 
men who enjoy laying out peculiar fittings as the one 


Next place the square pipe “C” in the desired position. 
Then draw the elevation of cone so the side lines 
intersect the square pipe, in this case in points b’-b”. 
Next draw the side elevation by projecting lines over 
from the end elevation with T-square. Now draw the 
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Development of Patterns for Conic Intersection. 


here shown, for instance. There is much to be learned 
from these developments, and from time to time the 
reader will find others of various designs and appli- 
cation. 

In this case we have a hexagonal cone to intersect a 
square pipe diagonally. First draw the end elevation, 
drawing the center line X-c any length. Then draw 
the half section “A” of hexagon to the desired size. 


half section “B” and from points b-b drop vertical lines 
to base iine c-c. From these points draw radial lines 
to the apex X’. 

Where these slant lines intersect those extended 
from end elevation we get points c”-b’-b’-c’. This 
gives us the points of penetration between a hexagonal 
cone and the square pipe, which we call the miter line. 
The pattern for the body of pipe can be laid out below 
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as shown. Pick the stretchout c’-b’-f-b”-c” from end 
elevation ‘‘C’’ and step it off in numerical order below 
the side elevation as shown. Draw horizontal lines, 
and from each point in miter cut, drop lines cutting 
those lines in stretchout, which gives you the miter cut 
as shown in pattern for body. 

The cone is developed by setting dividers to radius 
X’-c, that being a true length as the hexagon miter 


lines rest on the base line c-c. With this radius 
describe an-are using any center as X”. On this are 
step off the spaces for hexagon as c-b-b-c. From 


these points draw radial lines to X” and then with di- 
as X”-c’. 
Con- 


, 


viders pick each radius as X’-c” and set 
Then pick X’-b” on line X’-c and set as X”-b’. 
tinue in this with the other lines, or with the same 
radius step off the remaining points you have the miter 
cut for the large end. This process is repeated in 
establishing the miter cut for the lower part of cone. 
In all instances be careful to pick your radius lines 
from the side line X’-c of side elevation; the other 
lines are foreshortened. 


e- 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CLEVELAND SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS IS HELD. 


At the annual meeting and banquet of the Cleveland 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
held at the Hofbrau Restaurant, December 18th, the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President: W. J. BIRMINGHAM. 

Vice-President: J. M. PHANDER. 

Treasurer: F. M. Porrer. 

Secretary: W. P. BEAN. 

Sergeant-at-Arms: GreorGE FF, THESMACHER, 

Board of Directors. 

F. C. THORNTON, re-elected ; 

FF. T. BRANAGAN ; 

WILLIAM MISCHLER, 

Of the officers mentioned above all were re-elected 
from last year with the exception of the new secretary, 
W. P. Bean, who succeeds Chester M. Harris, and the 
sergeant-at-arms who fills a position created at this 
annual meeting. The report of the president of the 
Association shows its finances to be in a flourishing 
The treasury has a surplus compared with 
There has been a satisfactory 


condition. 
a deficit of a year ago. 
increase of membership and a corresponding growth of 
interest in the activities of the organization. 

~o- 


ANNOUNCES MEETING OF DIRECTORS. 


Acting under instructions from the president of the 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Wis- 
consin, Paul L. Biersach, secretary of the Association 
has called a meeting of the directors to convene at 5 
P. M. Wednesday, January 9th, 1918, at the Builders’ 
and ‘Traders’ Exchange, 456 DBreadway, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

This meeting of the Board of Directors is to be 
preceded by a meeting of the Convention Committee 
at 3 o'clock on the same afternoon, and all members 
of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Wisconsin who attend the Convention Committee 
meeting are asked to remain for the meeting of the 
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Board of Directors in order to assist in the delibera 
tions of the Board with their advice and suggestions. 


“*- 


RETIRES FROM ACTIVE BUSINESS. 


llaving fully earned the right to take life easy for 
a while, George A. Lautz, president of the Niagara 
Machine & Tool Works of Buffalo, New York, an- 
nounces his retirement from active and financial con- 
nection with the business. lor twenty-seven years he 
served as general manager of the firm and it was 
largely owing to his uncommon executive ability that 
the Niagara Machine & Tool Works developed into 
one of the strongest companies in its line of manufac 
ture, namely, machines and tools for sheet metal work. 
Mr. Lautz was president of the company for about ten 
years and held that position up to the time of his with 
drawal from participation in the affairs of the corpora- 
tion, 
lle has formulated no plans for the future and intends 
to let the days drift by in pleasant relaxation, 


He says that he expects to take a needed rest. 


ee 


TWIN CRAFTSMEN JOIN RANKS. 


The ranks of sheet metal craftsmen have been aug- 
mented by the addition of twin boys born to O. W. 
lNothe and his wife of St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Kothe 
is president of the National School of Sheet Metal 
Pattern Drafting and his clever and instructive. arti- 
cles on sheet metal pattern drafting published in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArDWARE Recorp has 
gained for him a wide reputation in the trade. No 
prouder parent exists in the State of Missouri than the 
He declares they are the smart 
Scores of friends 


father of these twins. 
est babies ever born in St. Louis. 
join in congratulating him. 


~ 


GIVES REASONS WHY TINNING BURNS OFF 
OF SOLDERING COPPERS. 





Besides the answers published in our December 
15th and December 22nd issues telling the Missouri 
sheet metal worker why the tinning burns off of sol 
dering coppers, this additional reply has been received : 
AND Harpware Recorp: 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Replying to the query of the sheet metal worke1 
from Missouri, will say that we took up the matter 
contained therein with one of our foremen, who in 
forms us that there are several reasons why the tin 
The first 


that this tinning burns off may be that the soldering 


ning burns off soldering coppers. reason 
coppers are kept in the fire too long, and therefore, 
are affected by the heat. The second reason may be 
that the soldering iron which this party is using 1s 
made of poor copper. These are about the only rea 
sons which we can give for the tinning burning off of 
soldering irons if they are tinned properly. 

We sincerely trust that the above information is sat 
isfactory 

Yours very truly, 
Orro BERNZ, 
By J. M.1 


Newark, New Jersey, December 17, 1917. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT POINTS OUT 
NEED OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


Under the heading of “Vocational Training,” an in- 
teresting article by L. E. McGinnes, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Steelton, Pennsylvania, appears in 
the “Corn Exchange,” the publication of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia, which is essen- 
tially as follows: 

Vocational Training. 

The purpose of the school, as far as the state is 
concerned, is to produce intelligent, law-abiding, self- 
supporting citizens. The State is more interested in 
forming citizens than it is in reforming and punish- 
ing criminals or in housing and feeding paupers. As 
a result it appropriates money for schools more hope- 
fully and consequently more willingly than it does for 
the maintenance of jails and almshouses. In order 
that a just claim may be made upon the State to be 
liberal in its aid to the schools there must be a reason- 
able assurance that the threefold aim of the school 
will be secured. That the school with the rich content 
of its course of studies begets intelligence goes with- 
out saying: that under the tuition of large-hearted, 
broad-minded teachers, it develops character is equally 
true. That many of our schools under present day 
conditions with the old-time methods and organization 
lead far in the direction of a self-supporting citizen- 
ship, to say the least, admits of serious doubt. 

Claims of Vocational Training Must Not Be Ignored. 


Prior to the days of the multiplication of machin- 
ery and the consequent division of labor, when the 
boys learned trades and the girls became familiar with 
all phases of household duties, the third claim of the 
State doubtless was met more fully than it is today. 
As society was then constituted, by the assistance of 
the home, the school prepared the student, in a meas- 
ure at least, to adapt himself to his environment when 
school days were over. Under present conditions, with 
scarcely any assistance along industrial lines from the 
home, the school is in duty bound to do something in 
the direction of preparing the student for his future 
environment, before he leaves the school. Already the 
State has made wise and ample provision for the de- 
velopment of industrial skill on the part of its ab- 
normal and dependent children. Until recently, in 
order to receive the benefits of such training it was 
necessary to be born short. Then, too, equally wise 
and ample provision has been made in the courses of 
study for students who some day expect to enter the 
professions and for others who are looking forward 
to a business career. If the ideal of the State, that 
every citizen is to become a self-supporting unit, is to 
be even approximately realized, the great majority of 
children who come under neither of the above classes 
must be carefully considered and provided for. - In- 
asmuch as the State assumes the responsibility of reg- 
ulating the period and hours of child labor, and fur- 
thermore, that it make attendance upon the school 
compulsory, it is in duty bound to provide the best 
possible educational advantages for the child while in 
the school. The truth is becoming more and more 
apparent every day that in our modern civilization it 
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is not providing the best when it entirely ignores the 
claims of vocational training. 

Appreciation of Hand and Sense Training !s Increasing. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the traditions of the 
past largely govern the ideals of many school men, one 
of the hopeful signs of the present is the increasingly 
large number who appreciate the value of hand and 
sense training and are bending their energies in pro- 
viding opportunities for acquiring skill of eye, ear and 
hand. Drawing, carpentry, turning, music, sewing and 
cooking are finding their rightful places in our schocl 
curriculums and the sciences of observation, such as 
biology, chemistry and physics are not by any means 
neglected. These sciences are no longer taught by the 
old time memory processes but they are approached in 
the most concrete manner through the modern school 
laboratory. Experimenting, under the guidance of 
competent teachers, is done by each individual pupil 
with his own eyes and hands both in the laboratory 
and in the field. In the country the elements of agri- 
culture are beginning to find a place and they are 
studied not through books but by working in school 
gardens and on experimental farm plots. In most of 
our cities and larger towns manual training is taught 
in such a manner as to prepare boys for trades. This 
is not done, however, by presenting the details of 
actual work in any trade but its presentation is such 
as to give a physical vigor, a command of nervous 
energy and a training of eye and hand that are at the 
foundation of skill in nearly every trade. Freehand 
and mechanicai drawing are receiving more attention 
than ever before and both of them are fundamental 
in many of the arts and trades. 

Says Manual Training Is Colossal Improvement. 

Professor James, one of our eminent authorities, 
educationally, has this to say relative to manual train- 
ing: “The most colossal improvement which: recent 
years have seen in modern education lies in the intro- 
duction of manual training. Laboratory work and 
shop work engender a habit of observation, knowl- 
edge of the difference between accuracy and vague- 
ness, and an insight into Nature’s complexity and into 
the inadequacy of all abstract verbal accounts of real 
phenomena, which, once wrought into the mind, re- 
main there as lifelong possessions. They confer pre- 
cision, because if you are doing a thing you must do it 
definitely right or definitely wrong. They give hon- 
estly ; for when you express yourself by making things 
and not by using words, it becomes impossible to dis- 
simulate your vagueness or ambiguity. They beget a 
habit of self reliance ; they keep the interest and atten- 
tion always cheerfully engaged and thus reduce the 
function of discipline to a minimum.” 

The Boy Has Four Choices. 

Inasmuch as the writer is much more familiar with 
the schools under his immediate supervision than it is 
possible for him to be with any other system, he will 
be pardoned for making a more or less extended refer- 
ence to his own schools. * * * The boy has four 
choices. If he desires to learn a livelihood in the indus- 
trial world, he selects the industrial and manual train- 
ing course. In addition to his work in the school and 
the shop, he spends part of his time in the local indus- 

If he wishes to enter the business world, he 


tries. 
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selects the commercial course as does the girl. In this 
course he gets practical penmanship, stenography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, elements of banking, com- 
mercial arithmetic and business practice, commercial 
geography, commercial law, etc.; all of these subjects 
being vocational. If it is his desire to go to college, 
he chooses either the scientific or the classical, accord- 
ing to the type of college that he has in view. In all 
of these courses, both girls and boys are given a sub- 
stantial background of English and history. 
The Home School Is a Social Home Center. 

The “Settlement House” in some of our cities, with 
its voluntary workers, has shown the need and 
pointed out the way for such service in a community 
such as ours. The Home School, under the auspices 
of the public schools belongs to the people themselves 
and therefore, if wisely managed, it cannot help but 
render a larger and a more permanent social service 
than is possible with the “Settlement House.” What 
the ordinary school building with its class rooms, its 
assembly hall and its gymnasium may become as a 
civic and an educational center for the adult popula- 
tion of a community, the Home School is in reality, a 
social home center, radiating a spirit of friendship and 
kindly co-operation that is most wholesome in our 
cosmopolitan civilization. 

Pupil Must Be Advised Before He Leaves School. 

In most progressive, up-to-date schools today, con- 
siderable is being done along the line of vocational 
guidance, that is, the helping of high school students 
in the selection of an occupation or a calling. Boys 
and girls need help right at this point in their lives and 
the schools ought to be prepared to give such help. 
With properly arranged courses of study, the schools 
of the future will do much more in this direction than 
they have been doing in the past. There is nothing 
better to help a boy to find himself than the oppor 
tunity that is given him to do constructive hand work. 
What he knows helps him to find his powers but what 
he can do is of greater assistance to him. Manual 
training and the school arts including the household 
arts do more to show the native talents of students in 
certain directions than do any of the other subjects in 
the course of study. With a try-out in these subjects 
in the 7th, 8th and oth grades, authorities are able to 
render most valuable assistance concerning the re- 
maining courses to be pursued. To advise a student 
after he has left school what vocation he should follow 
is entirely too late. What ought to be done is to begin 
to advise him long enough before he leaves the school 
so that the school can do something to help him to fit 


himself for a proper vocation. 


DISTRIBUTES A PRACTICAL SOUVENIR. 


A combined safety-match box holder, cigar holder, 
and ash-tray is being distributed among its customers 
by the Berger Manufacturing Company, makers of 
sheet metal products, Canton, Ohio. The souvenir 
bears the name and trademark of the company in 
heavily embossed letters and design, and is finished in 
alternating copper and oxidized copper effects. 

enieaie slits 


Cut prices never made poor service good. 
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ANNOUNCES MARRIAGE OF THEIR 
DAUGHTER. 


A card of announcement has been sent out telling 
of the marriage of Amelia, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Harms to the Reverend Theodore Schulz on 
New Year’s day at Peoria, Illinois. The bride’s father 
is the well-known President of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors. His many friends 
unite in wishing great happiness to his daughter in her 


married life. 
A 


>a 


ADVISES TIMELY REPAIR OF LEAKS. 


It is not often that a leak occurs ina tin roof. Since, 
however, no product yet devised by the genius of man 
remains eternally the same, the sheet metal is bound to 
show some disintegration in the course of time—al- 
though its durability is the longest of any other known 
According to the ancient principle 
it is advisable to re 


roofing material. 
that ‘a stitch in time saves nine,” 
pair leaks as soon as they occur, thus preventing their 
spreading over a large area. 

What is said to be a very excellent material for such 
repairs is the elastic roofing cement prepared by The 
Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, and 
sold under the trade name of “Gilsonite.”” This cement 
is described as possessing unusual elastic qualities in 
virtue of which it expands and contracts in equal meas 
ure with the material upon which it is used. 

The manufacturers claim for it that it will effectu 
ally repair leaks in roofs, flashings, skylights, gutters, 
and the like. They aver that “Gilsonite” is in no way 
affected by weather variations or changes in tempera 

" mae That is to say 
hot weather will not 


= ture. say, 


cause this cement to 
melt nor will cold 
weather freeze it 


enough to cause crack 


ing. 
of the cement is stated 


The composition 


to be of such a nature 
that it can be success 
fully 
sort of weather, wet or 


applied in any 


THE BERGER MANUFAC TURIM 


Ce 4 


dry, on any kind of 


material, not excepting 





glass and steel. “Gil 
sonite”’ is described as 
Roofing Cement Made by The a black plastic sub 
Berger Manufacturing Company. stance easily applied 


and slowly changing into a rubbery consistence, being 
used just hard enough to avoid the possibility of its 
being rubbed off or washed away. 

The makers assert that one hundred pounds of “Gil 
sonite” cement will do a work equivalent to six hun- 
dred pounds of ordinary cement. They recommend 
it to every one who works with spouting, tinning, roof 
“Gilsonite”’ 


ing, and the like. The repairs done with 


cement are said to be permanent. Prices will be fur 
nished on request to The Berger Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Canton, Ohio. 
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SAYS GOOD TOOLS ARE NECESSARY TO 
PRODUCE GOOD WORK. 


There is nothing startling in the assertion that good 
tools are necessary to produce good work. Everyone 
admits the truth of it. 

But there is a big differ- 

ence between knowing a 

truth and putting it into 

practice. Indeed, the 

whole struggle of man- 

kind toward better 

things is largely an ef- 

fort to make use of sim- 

ple and widely known 

principles. Nothing 

could be simpler or more 

generally conceded than 

“i ha Geidens that the best is always 

Torch Made by Otto Bernz. the cheapest in the long 
run or that poor tools spoil good material. 

For a concrete example, take the argument ad- 
vanced by Otto Bernz, 21-43 Ashland Street, New- 
ark, New Jersey, maker of the “Always Reliable” 
Gasolene Torches for tinsmiths, electricians, painters, 
etc. He declares that the most reliable torches are 
those which are not only made of the best material 
but which, in addition, are carefully tested before leav- 
ing the factory. The mechanism, material, design, and 
fully tested working qualities of the gasolene Torches 
which he manufactures are said to be so uniformly 
excellent as to merit the name, “Always Reliable.” 
Catalog and information as to prices may be had for 
the asking. 

~~ 


EXPLAINS THE BUNSEN BURNER. 


Complete combustion is obtained by mixing air with 
the gas in such quantities that the proportions are cor- 
rect for complete combustion of all the latter’s constitu- 
ents. In the Bunsen burner air is drawn in through 
adjustable holes at the base of the burner. This. burner 
fundamentally underlies the principle of all modern gas 
lamps for whatever purpose they may be required. It 
gives an invisible intensely hot flame with no smoke, 
but, of course, is useless as it stands for illuminating 
purposes, 

The great heat of perfect combustion of coal-gas 
may be utilized for lighting purposes by placing in the 
flame some solid, which reaches a luminous heat. This 
is illustrated by placing a spiral of platinum wire in a 
Bunsen flame, or a lime cylinder in the oxy-hydrogen 
To Welsbach is due the discovery which has 
made the modern gas industry. 


oo 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


flame. 


Buyers af Junk. 
From A. S. Erickson, P. O. Box 318, Ames, Iowa. 
Kindly let me know who buys junk such as brass, 
copper, zinc, rubber, etc. 
Ans.—Argo Iron and Metal Company, 311 North 
Curtis Street; Central Junk Shop, 2549 South State 
Street; Desplaines Iron and Metal Company, 514 
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South Desplaines Street ; and Fischer Iron and Metal 
Company, 234 West North Avenue; all of Chicago; I. 
Cohn, Davenport, Iowa, and Davenport Iron and Metal 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. ; 
Warm Air Heaters. 

From G. D. Caudle, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Will you kindly tell me who makes combination 
warm air heaters for burning wood and coal? 


Ans.—The Eclipse Manufacturing Company, Wells- 
ton, Ohio ;. Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois ; 
Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 4058 
Forest Park Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; The Beck- 
with Company, 120 Front Street, Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan; The Globe Stove & Range Company, Kokomo, 
Indiana; The Lennox Furnace Company, 200 Lincoln 
Highway, Marshalltown, Iowa; The XXth Century 
Heating & Ventilating Company, Akron, Ohio; Rob- 
inson Furnace Company, 205 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio ;- 
The Majestic Company, 731 Erie Street, Huntington, 
Indiana ; The Henry-Miller Foundry Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; American Furnace Company, 2725 Mor- 
gan Street, St. Louis, Missouri; The Danville Stove 
& Manufacturing Company, Danville, Pennsylvania ; 
Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pennsylvania; Utica 
Heater Company, Utica, New York; The Mahoning 
Koundry Company, 618 Poland Avenue, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Tubular Heating & Ventilating Company, 228 
Quarry Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Wrought 
Iron Range Company, 5661 Natural Bridge Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Forest City Foundry & Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Scheible-Mon- 
crief Heater Company, 1444 West Ninth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Thatcher Furnace Company, 131 
West 35th Street, New York; Culter & Proctor Stove 
Company, Peoria, Illinois; Monroe Foundary & Fur- 
nace Company, Monroe, Michigan; The May-Fiebeger 
Company, Akron, Ohio; Standard Furnace & Supply 
Company, 411 South toth Street, Omaha, Nebraska; 
V. A. Smith Company, 213 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; R. J. Schwab & Sons Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Schill Brothers Company, Crest- 
line, Ohio. 

Butter Tables. 
Anderson, 300 Street, Ironwood, 


From C. O. East 


Michigan. 
Will you kindly give me the names of firms making 
butter tables on which to mix butter? 


Ayer 


Ans.—A. H. Barber Creamery Supply Company, 
306 West Austin Avenue, Chicago; Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Company, 61 West Kinzie Street, 
Chicago. 


Pa'tace King Warm Air Heater. 
From W. R. Brown, 6729 Hamilton Avenue, 
Pennsylvania. 
Who makes the Palace King Warm Air Heater? 
Ans.—International Heater Company, Utica, New 


York. 


Pittsburgh, 


Spinning Wheels. 
From C. O. Anderson, 300 East Ayer Street, 


Michigan. 
What factories make spinning wheels? 


Ironwood, 


Ans.—F; B. Pierce Company, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire; A. Meinecke and Son, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Frank Fell, Mayville, Wisconsin; and Mayville Furni- 
ture Company of Mayville, Wisconsin. 
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1,250,528 
0 OA E% 





Humphrey Alired Ellis, Ridley 


Tool-Holder. 


1,250,154. 


Park, Pa. Filed Sept. 22, 1916. 

1,250,198. Washboard. Josiah Ledan, Hannibal, Mo 
Kiled Aug. 15, 1917. 

1,250,259. Dividers. Peter A. Westlin, Minneapolis, 


Minn. Filed April 19, 1917. Serial No. 163,145. 


1,250,328. Combination-Tool. Edwin L. Langford, Hale 


don, N. J. Filed Feb. 14, 1917. 

1,250,340. Plumb and Level. Ledvin F. Nordling, Oslo, 
Minn. Filed June 22, 1917. 

1,250,365. Tongs. Arthur R. Selden, Rochester, N. Y. 
Filed March 3, 1917. 

1,250,375. Mop. Marion K. Stansel, Ty Ty, Ga. Filed 
Dec. 15, 1914. 

1,250,398. Safety-Razor. Luke Francis Warren, New 


York, N. Y., assignor to The Darrent Company, Inc., a cor 
Filed Nov. 11, 1915. 
William H. Ar 


poration of New York. 
1,250,413. 


nold, Oakland, Cal. 


Combination Can-Opener. 


Filed June 2, 1916. 


1,250,432. Gage for Twist-Drills. Alfred H. Cleaves, 
Prince Bay. N. Y. Filed Feb. 26, 1917. 

1,250,442. Heating Structure. Harry P. Elliott, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Filed Sept. 30, 1915. 


1,250,488. Cover-Remover. Daniel Fred Green, Portland, 


Filed March 1, 1917. 
1,250,522. Door-Latch. Peter A. Schwab, New York, N. 
Y. Filed July 31, 1917. Serial No. 183,674. 

1,250,528. Washing- Machine. 
Ill. Filed May 25, 1916. 

1,250,532. Expanding Chuck. Carl F. Ulrich, 
Y. Filed April 20, 1916. Serial No. 92,352. 


Ore. 


Carl W. Swanson, Chicago, 


suffalo, N. 
(Cl. 29—122. ) 
4 
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1.250.890. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,250,539. kep-Deater Chase West 


Newton, Mass. Filed March 


Door Check and Close William Bardsley, 


Filed April 29, 1916 


1,250.5 12 


Kearney, N. J. 


1,250,586. Gage. John E. Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
June 17, 1915. Serial No. 34,627. (Cl. 38—95.) 

1,250,631. Fence Post and Stretcher Frank Novess, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Filed Aug. 22, 1917. 

1,250,668 Permutation-Lock. Jacob Rzeszuto, North 
Chicago, Jl. 

1,250,678. Cork-Puller. /mma Sharp, Sherwood, Ore 
Filed Dec. 4, 1916 

1,250,682 Combination Screw-Driver and Tweezers 


William F. Sholl, Hubbell, Nebr. Filed March 7, 1917 


1,250,690. Pliers. Itrancis J. Stallings, [efhngham, Ill, as 


signor of five twenty-fourths to Matt Faber and five twenty- 


fourths to George Stephan, Effingham, Il]. Filed May 1, 1917. 


1,250,707. leating-Stove Johr Stynsberg Duluth, 
Minn. Filed Aug. 23, 1915 

1.250.775. Safetv-Razor Fred RK. Belt, Chicago, IIL 
Filed Jan. 17, 1916. Serial No. 72,448. (Cl. 30—12.) 


1,250,889. Egg-Beater. Edward I1. Johnson, Bingham- 


ton, N. Y. Filed Sept. 25, 1915. Serial No. 52,549. (Cl 
259—128. ) 

1,250,890. Kitchen Utensil. Edward H. Johnson, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Filed Dec. 14, 1916. Serial No. 136,934. (Cl 
65—10.) 

1,250,929, Washboard Henry L. Mendal, Baltimore, 


Md. Filed Jan. 3, 1917. Serial No. 140,457 
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REMOVES UNCERTAINTY AS RESTRAINING 
ELEMENT ON STEEL CONTRACTS. 


To a considerable extent contracts for steel have 
been held back by a sense of uncertainty with regard 
to future steel prices. This restraining element has 
been definitely removed by the announcement from the 
Government at Washington, D. C., that present agreed 
prites will be kept in force until March 31st, under a 
stipulation that prices upon deliveries after April Ist 
shall be subject. to revision so as not to exceed the 
maximum price in effect at the time of delivery. Of 
course, the continuance of existing prices causes no 
surprise in the trade, but the stipulation concerning 
control of contracts by prices ruling at the time of 
delivery is a new factor. It is generally believed that 
this stipulation will have a practical and encouraging 
effect in eliminating the timidity of buyers. 

Mills are running on the average at about 70 per 
cent of capacity, though there are units running much 
below that. Several independent plants and some of 
the Steel Corporation mills have been closed for more 
than a week, and in the main the condition is due to 
lack of coal. On the other hand, the condition is due 
partly to the essential practice of closing for the holli- 
days. Government work continues to dominate the 
activities of the mills. The percentage of work turned 
out going to war purposes is variously estimated, but 
is generally considered to be more than 50 per cent of 
the present rate of production. 

The question of prices has not been an important 
factor so far as the operators are concerned. The 
operators are concerned with the production, and pro- 
duction involves raw materials and labor. Labor still 
is far from up to the demands made upon it and the 
situation in that respect has been intensified by condi- 
tions arising out of a lack of coal and iron. More 
furnaces have been forced to close on account of lack 
of coke than mills on account of a lack of coal. The 
furnaces, however, are bringing production up as fast 
as conditions permit, and there is hope that the iron 
supply soon will be abreast of the demand. 

Some buying of structural steel, a good sale of wire 
products and some railroad equipment orders were re- 
ported last week. These orders, however, were placed 
under the spur of necessity, and little was done that 
indicated a resumption of commercial demand. With 
a broadening of the war work, the buying is assuming 
the character of war orders from all sources, and the 
distinction heretofore made between war and com- 
mercial orders is rapidly disappearing. 


STEEL. 
In some quarters it is believed that the government 
operation of the railroads will diminish poor deliveries 
in the immediate future and thus settle the vexing 


question of unfilled tonnage. Two important things to 
remember in connection with the present set prices 
now reaffirmed for the first three months of 1918 are: 
That they are 110% above the average quotations in 
the ten calendar years before the war; (2) That they 
fall between the prices ruling on February Ist, when 
the German declaration of ruthless destruction by sub- 
marines made war inevitable, and the prices ruling on 
April 6th, when the formal declaration of war oc- 
curred. 

It is essential that selling prices be kept high enough 
to cause maximum production. That principle must be 
accepted, but it is not directly an issue at present, be- 
cause selling prices are amply high, considered by 
themselves, and if there is not a wide margin of profit 
in any important instance it is not on account of the 
selling price but on account of the cost, due to produc- 
tion being restricted by causes beyond the control of 
the iron and steel manufacturers. In other words the 
present situation is not one of selling prices affecting 
production but of production affecting costs. 

Greater production is not to be obtained by ad- 
vancing prices, but by removing the restrictions, in 
insufficient transportation. Greater production would 
mean lower costs, and lower costs might even justify 
lower selling prices. In other words, if there are ad- 
justments to be made, if there is to be an effort to 
improve conditions, the first thing to do is to remove 
the barriers to full production and the last thing to do 
is to revise selling prices, one way or the other. 

3efore the three month period has expired there 
will have been time for a great deal to occur. Unified 
control of the railroads may produce much greater 
transportation, or the use of the facilities may be re- 
arranged so as to give the iron and steel industry more 
transportation service. This would result in fuller 
production, whereby there might be ground for ap- 
proaching the question of price revision on the argu- 
ment of lower costs, while there might even be such 
supplies of certain descriptions of iron and steel as 
would cause the material to seek the buyer. 


COPPER. 

A price of 23%c fixed by the Copper Producers 
Committee for a period of four months ending Janu- 
ary Ist, 1918, still maintains the market in a state of 
equilibrium. Under the terms of this agreement, the 
copper producers agreed to maintain the same wage 
scales as obtained earlier in the year, when copper sold 
well above that figure, even though supply costs 
showed a big advance. There have been several con- 
ferences of late relative to the establishment of a 
price for 1918, and rumors have come from Washing- 
ton to the effect that 25c a pound might be expected. 

In the past two weeks, however, large orders have 
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been placed for Spring delivery at the established 
price, which leads to the belief that there will be no 
revision upward. A number of the small producers 
state that they cannot operate profitably, and it is held 
in some quarters that their suspension would be fol- 
lowed by a shortage in copper supplies. 

There are several factors operating against such a 
possibility, however. Butte mines are fast recovering 
from the effects of last Summer’s strike and are to- 
day operating at 90 per cent of capacity. The same 
holds true of Arizona mines, and the largest producer 
in Sonora, Mexico, is again operating after six months 
of idleness. , 


TIN. 

Arrangements have been made for the release of 
tin to dealers and jobbers for stock and jobbing pur- 
poses, the maximum at any one time to be 25 tons, 
and at time of release it is to be specified that it can 
be sold in five ton lots, or in less than five ton lots, and 
“no transfer of tin from one class to the other will be 
allowed.” In other words a lot released for sale in 
five ton lots or multiples, therefore cannot be sold in 
any other way, and likewise lots released for sale in 
less than five ton lots. 

Dealers, jobbers, importers and consumers should 
make it their duty to steady the various guarantees and 
agreements issued by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute Tin Committee and if they desire to be rec- 
ognized and receive the metal, to sign and return at 
once the necessary documents, and stoutly adhere to 
the guarantees. 

In the arrangements the Institute has made with 
the British Government they have undoubtedly made 
themselves responsible for the conduct of tin distribu- 
tion in the United States, and it will be carried out to 
the letter, and any of the trade here who try to 
“dicker” or not act up to the letter of the agreements 
and guarantees under which the Institute releases tin 
to them, will surely get into trouble as regards their 
future supply of the metal. 

The Tin Committee has also sent out a notice to im- 
porters asking that they furnish at once a statement 
of all lots of tin they have sold and which they are 
holding in London awaiting permits for shipment to 
this country, in order that the Committee may take 
steps to have such parcels permitted. Meanwhile it is 
understood that permits for shipment from London 
to the United States are temporarily suspended. 


LEAD. 

Only light transactions are reported in lead. 
of the independent producers are still out of the 
Smelters report lead accumulating at their 
Delays in transportation 


Many 


market. 
work, sold but unshipped. 
still play an important part in the market. 


SOLDER. 

There has been a reduction of 2¢ in each of the 
three classifications of solder as follows: XXX Guar- 
anteed, 1% & %, 46 cents; Commercial, % & 4, 44 
cents; Number 1 Plumbers’ 42 cents. 
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SPELTER. 

No official confirmation has yet been received of the 
price of 7.67%c f. o. b. East St. Louis basis on the 
government order for four thousand tons grade C for 
delivery over January and February. The market is 
quiet with quoting unchanged at the basic of 776 to 
814 cents for New York spot deliveries. The year has 
not been satisfactory one from the standpoint of the 
zinc industry as a whole and although good profits 
were realized during the first six months and although 
a new high record was established on production, the 
unfavorable developments during the last half of the 
year more than offset what had gone before. We end 
the year with at least 4o% of the smelting capacity 
idle and with prices only a trifle above the lowest level, 
but there is cause to believe that the adjustment which 
has taken place has put the industry on a firmer 
foundation to meet whatever the new year has in store. 


OLD METALS. 
The demand still continues with supplies below re- 
quirements. Consumers are still ready and willing to 
pay full government prices but are unable to obtain 
sufficient tonnages. Because of the shortage of pig 
iron the demand for iron and steel scrap increased 
tremendously and the country has been drained of all 
the surplus material of this kind which usually exists. 
Prices on steel scrap have passed any previous record 
and at the close of the year demand was far beyond 
the supply. A representative item of scrap moved 
from $22.50 per ton in January to $40 in June and 
finally was fixed by the government at $30 per ton. 
Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago dis- 
trict, which may be considered nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $39.00 to $40.00; old iron axles, 
$40.00 to $41.00; steel springs, $32.00 to $34.00; Num 
Number 1 


Prices for non- 


ber 1 wrought iron, $29.00 to $30.00; cast 
iron, $213.00 to $22.00, all net tons. 
ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light cop 
per, 18% cents; light brass, 11 cents; lead, 414 cents; 


zinc, 5 cents; cast aluminum, 15 cents. 


PIG IRON, 

By a proclamation of the President of the United 
States, the fixed pig iron prices are to continue for 
another period of three months, which extends them 
up to March 31. But the matter of prices is prac 
tically of no consequence in the present market, as 
consumers would be willing to pay any price if they 
could be assured of prompt delivery. 

Sales of pig iron last year by merchant blast fur 
nace interests have aggregated a little less than 5,700,- 
000 tons, of which 1,960,000 tons were made during 
the second half, estimating December sales at 400,000 
tons. In 1916, merchant sales of pig iron were heav 
iest in the history of the industry, at 9,950,000 tons. 
Sales last year, therefore, have decreased near 75 per 
cent compared with the preceding year; 1917 transac- 
tions were also 2,200,000 tons less than in 1915. How- 
ever, consumers were anxious to place heavy contracts 
in the last two months for 1918 shipment, but because 
of unsettled conditions incidental to the war producers 


have been unwilling to make heavier commitments 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 



















































METALS. LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 
| pay Pig. eereree serene * $7 00 Boring . . ccceneeneduws 60% Carpet. Per doz. 
Woccveceoseccecesces shit + WE I Ca cecwegeonsnousenn Nets No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 1 10 
a Sheet. Carpenter's Nuh....-seeseee 50&10% . Spring ire coppered. 1 40 | 
oO. PELs 60 n8déneeane 110 ; 
Pull coils........per 1001bs. $9 25 é 
PIG IRON. By eee ae Eee. aac Per doz, 

a 00 Bonney’s........+-- per doz. $30 00 0. 50 Imp. Dover......... $110 * 
Norther Way. No. 3... #3 00 TIN. | Stearns, No. 3.1... <0 00) Noise” =| helt: 2 0 . 
ro Sd ee | RET ter nt acd: 38 
Malleable......... coves 33 50 | Post Hole. Ne. is“ “ ee - 32 i 

i Digwell, 8-inch......perdoz.$12 50) No. 18 “ 1. 4 So 
| wans Post ole an e. ° cts. 
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> | ws. 
a ee Ship. ET ck ccs sacunss esveeses 40% 
ee sooo S18 +4 ADZES. Pood: 8, with or without screw.. 1% Hand. 
ee eeeeeeses Carpenters’. nell’s 0 - 9 10 12 
+. Sbbepbepsepbegsec a Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 : 
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i a ee 45 90 Ratiroad. No. 1050 Handled.. 05 
pidoueeeed 48 80| Plumbs..........seseeeee++-20% | Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 4 00| Call BELLS. 
se ceeccessccescecs per gro. . 
| Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. 85| 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Caos, Percussios—per 1,000, | Harness. Cow. 
20x28 $22 30 “ ' 
20x28 22 50 F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s......32 Common...........+ “ 195| High Grade...............4.. 60% 
SUE: ME cisdeeteasseessses 16a Tiisccededene - * 100| Kentucky ..........seeeesee- 35% 
+++ -LX 20x28 24 50 ee Door. Per doz. 
Shells, te — ” Peg. = z Sepa Automatic... $7 50 
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Winchester: No. IS, socket aa ago 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK| Smokeless Repeater Grade..... 32 No. 7 Stanley........ “ 195] Hand Bells, polished...........15% 
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